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This' report, mandated by the Education Amendments of 
1976, presents information on the demand for and availability of 
qualified teachers and administrative perscnnel and relates tfajise 
fiudlnqs to Office of Education (OS) teacher training prcgrams. Two 
sample surveys provide data f6r this reports the Survey of decent 
College Graduates (RCGS) conducted i,n spring 1976 of 197U-75 
graduates* and the local Education Agency (LI A) survey of Teacher and 
Administrator Shortages' conducted in fall 1977, The RCGS collected 
data on teacher supply (number of graduates newly qualified to teach, 
by field), and on teacher demand (numcer hired as. teachers) f rem a 
sample of about 5,000 graduates of 209 colleges and universities. The 
LlAs collected data on teacher and aduinistratci shortages (number 
sought but not hired because qualified candidates .were unavailable) 4 
and* on fields for which there is expected tc be an emerging or 
q row inq demand for teachers /or administrators trem a sample of about 
500 school districts. Appendix A pretexts additional detailed 
information on. the OE teacher training programs. Appendix B contains 
descriptions of the surveys and estiaates of sailing errcrs- 
( Author /HL F) * ' 1 
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FOREWORD 



This report presents information on the demand for and 
availability of qualified teachers and administrative personnel 
as required by section 406(b) (5) of the General Eduction Pro* 
visions Act, Specif ieally, the legislation calls for the Nation*! 
Center for Education Statistics tor 

"conduct a continuing survey of institutions of higher 
education and local educational agencies to determine ; 
the demarid for, and the availability of, qualified 
teachers and administrotive personnel, especially in 
critical areas within education which are d§j»iefiug 
or are likely to ^evetop, and ajfsess fhe^cStent to 
* which programs administered in ^fehe Education Division 
are helping to meet the needs identified as a 'result 

of such continuing survey S V 

. * 

Two sample surveys conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) provide data for this report; the 
Survey of Recent College Graduates (RCGS) conducted in spring, 
1976 of 1974*75 graduates and the LEA (Local Education Agency) * 
Survey of Teacher and Administrator Shortages (LEAS) conducted in 
fall 1977* These will* be continuing surveys assailed for by the 
legislation, The RCGS collected data on teachet^iupply (number of 
graduates newly qualified to teaeh,*by field) , and on teacher 
demand (numbei hired* as teachers) from a sample of about 5,000 ^ 
graduates of 209 Colleges and universities. The LEAS collected^ 
data on teacher and fdministratot shortages (number, sought .but toot 
hired because qualified candidates were unavailable) and on fields 
, for which there is expected to be |n emerging or growing demand 
for teachers or a&ministrators from % sample of about 500 school 
districts* Estimates of the total teacher demand over the period 
1961-1986 come from the NCES Projections at Education Statistics 
series. Data on total teacher supply between 1961 and 1972 come 
from data collected by the National Education Association, an4 
between 1973 and 1976 from the Survey of treservice Preparation of 
Teachers, a^ 1976 NgE^sample survey of about 240 institutions of 
higher education with teacher training programs. 



* Renders should note that moat of tin? data ruportM hero are 

^stimateH taiiaml on Hdmpid Burveyu and art? thun Bubject to futmpllng 

errors. Appendix B contatna duHcrlpttonn of the aurvcya and .o»tlinatca 
of sampling error a* 
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» SetwiMtn July 1974 and June 1975 an estimated 261*000 college 
graduatee with bachelor's and mM$tm¥*& d^grtiM becaae eligible 
to teach for theftritt tlm$ (227,000 bachelor*!* and 34,000 
maimer's recipitsntii) , Thin ntpreMnted 21 percent of #iil grady* 
atitA (24 percent of bachelor** and 12 percent of siiwicir^ 
recipleoti)* The number of new graduatta eligible to U«ch alii« 
represents 11 percent nf the J^iSiOOO. eleaeniftf y ****mf*ry 
school tMthftr work force in fall H?i About 60*000 (II pi*r* 
t^ftnt ) nf theat? newly qua! (tied teachers had not ifppH#d for 
teaching fab within about J vent after graduation* 

* Only 54 percent (109,000) of Hi© estimated 201,000 newl * f 
qualified teachers who had applied for teaching jobs obtained * 
full-time teaching positions for t\\<i following school year 
(197S-76). Thou, about 92,000 newly qualified teachers applied* 

for but did not gf*t full-time teaching Job*. 

SuiplutM and shortages by Imutl and fig Id 

\ % higher proportion of newly qualified elementary teacher* with 
bachelor's degreefi (59 purest) than of secondary school metiers 
(47 percent) who applied fflr teaching poaitlona got fuil-tine 
teaching Jobs* 

* In no instructional field did as many a* 90 percent of the applicants 
in the 1975-76 school year get full-time teaching Joba, A supply- 
demand balance is assumed to .exist whan about 90 percent of the 
applicants get full-time teaching posit ions* The field of teaching 
tha mentally retarded was highest , with 80 percent of the applicants 
obtaining full-time teaching Jobs* Special education (all area* com- 
bined) was second highest, with nearly 70 percent of the applicants 
getting full-time jobs, Hie next highest were vocational education 
(ail areas combined), physical education* and hearing and^dpaach** 
all between 62 and 64 percent. Ho 'other* ficlda were estimated to be 
as high an $0 'percent, 

- In fail 1977 there was a total ofr| about 9,200 positions in school 
districts for which teachers were sought but were unable to be hired 
because qualified candidates were unavailable (loc^L shortages) , 
despite an estimated national surplus of 80,000 06 90,000 beginning 
teachers at that time. ' 
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* ahorcagt** of 1 % /HO *fan Ml oduntf (oh f car h«*r p wrrr indicati'd , 
including ai\ efti i«uitttd I f tra^hcra *H ihi* Warning dt*aMt»d. 
Schnoi dtatrlet* ?il hi* lmau«t l«u?af n| H irmg^n i*f *ihoMi K^rui rMth«*~ 
pmcU* t*^t5h«fi* nod t«*NIO Mi initial mistral ion i«<acJhM4. TIi^ ar*ar* 

f*K teaching *pp*r.h impaired ^liiit mmutlly retarded pupH* wpr«« t**u l~ 
matf*d tti havo ahmit ./^-XI-WlO (mnM I ohm lot whUh .juil i f l**d pei'tftiit* 
wWt* rfnabl*? I ii ho »hlrt*d« 

ttoftloymnt flUttufi of n /it? 7 t<*>jrlwrti* o\.*iyiiiv.7 • mii/toiftM ?n <>1h*iV 

field* ' 

In frptt* <»! thr unfavorable joh outlook Cot iu*yiy qualified teacher* 
In ' t97V*/ti* they were*- at leant rta «ui:rr»«f til In iir^lfi^ toha tfftte 
persona trained in iwint pitcher field** Unemployment fo* teacher griid^ 
^ uAtv* witH % pereont ; lor 1 i other graduate*** ft pyra^nL Under employ 
montMor newly fpial ff ied t vacht'r* wa?i IB percent; for ail other grad* 

* h larner proport ion of newt ? *|urt M Med teacher* (education ifettoiM}) 
ih.'in of other gradual**** r**portt*d that I hoy hnd John r toaety related 
to t In! I r S ietd» of i raining"* f*per« I'.ent , as e«»par*d to S\ percent * 

The average attlary for ha< helot 1 ?t degree recipient* working aa 
hegiu«ilng i^.bf^ y.u S3, 100 per year, while recent graduate? In 
other proteanlona earned an avetrige of $10,100 per y^ir* But teach^ra, 
unt Ike other *#orki*rn, generally have 9*10 month contracts, 



H&ldfi for tfhioh imSwv d'-mnu! *'a njrft&fjiefl to r«t*iwi<? durhitf the mtxt ^ 

* According to school district reports, the teaching «*f learning 
diaabled pupilf* l» expected to he the leading area of inrrMsiir| 
t«a^h«ir demand aver the n«t 5 yeitrB (/in eatimattid 1*200 diatrtcta)* 
lifted and talcnt«d« induntriat arta, mathfAMtt ica* natural and physi- 
cal acleneea and agricuLturo were the next tmmt freqycntiy »^ntion<id 
flalda (600 to 900 diatrtcta). 

QtiiUmk far tmzlwp abattoir* lit a and dtintpui 

* Elementary and secondary achaol enrol lmenta have recently b«on 
declining and arc expected to continue declining until about 1982* 
Th#y an projected to Uvet off *it this ciitso and then begin to 
Increase in 1981 and continue to do «a nt least through 1986, 

\ 

* Demand far teachers to a largo extent U baaed on enrol lt«ent« - - 
Therefor^t teacher demand has also been decreasing hut is pruj*?«;t^d 
to increaate during the first half of the 1980* a • 



tlnct i*Hi in nmpnn** *i« dw i« *b^4si*l, TM?< 'ivwpm^r 

rtiprftMfUa * t4g of 4botit /• Vt^tl *n from the Mmr when rfr*utud fc«*k#ift 
10 ilmf%mp lit 1**6*1* Ttil* *Um iiMto* in nup|)lv H rxp«'« t ml to < on- 
timtit Will 4f. I«-A*t !«#■;«• nr 1'iHo, ^th'r whti h u i < ^^'^A^ji* 1 
%rt I i Jiftpfff) , 

s Surpluses in iht* vicinity of 80,000 {*> *»n f imi> nuwlv <|o,»: if l»A t*^u luu ^ 
ttli I gfciiit Hkt»iy r.unHnm* Into th«> parly iwrn'?* <tud po.^abiv beyond, . 
depending Mil On? gen* It tvU y of r«?fipon» of f hoi nuppl^ to the 
project ml upturn In t.*«ti:h«*r drewitd in !*)HU 

r#aaft«i** jwutrtu guppty 

* Ttu* l^chH rt'»i*rvi< po* 1 # ,N't;nrd hrr«' ,ih pn^.ms jMit U l«d ? ct tc».w*h 
uho aM not teaching and who -iri; r** ok tntf u%uhhig Job?* («***: lu<U nr. 
n#v!y qualified t«*aolH*fft>, la 0*1. im*t«*d to ..b«>tw^^n 1**0,000 and 
200 » 900 (Mchorii, *n «M a rnn vr > > oi --•bout lb I ft 

tttd<$ will com inur t*u t hf urxt \ yc4i t Im 1 ■ r ; tr#i« nucn~ 

h**f*4 of U^v UMt luM £r*tcbMtt"< wtu« * miilctl Mod f *wtc |. • • ;, »it«r 

t hr r * rvr pool , 

Qualified prison* WeX* hired lor on t* h t jf m.i I i,!^0O0 position . 
openings for «dtieatij/fial admlitlnt r i torn i v f^|| i*;/, About b,<*00 
(Vi percent) of Uttfadfii* nltU rat or?* hlr*d w#»r<» riow tidmiftf «? r«f -*Jf» 
(not ©ttiploy^d rt"? admlfihittiitorft tho |>rcvf*mn y«^«r), whirh repr«««tHn 
d« m*ind tor ?^- 5 V vid^intnr t ora. 

Aithciy^h thu supply of t ; #>.^ h^rn i« Hi* ad&ffti dirdtorr* in nai 

krto%m* it wnn rl^nr whrn rdmrt a^*-^ "*»f idmiiit^t rulor s in ^rhool di^^. 
iti^tf! wi*rf» #Kiimin^d* thut nrhool dlntrUim in niiAfiy nil chb«» wer© 
nbl€ to find fptaHfiod imidtdiU*^ to fill poaltian opufttngs* Motion- 
Mlly t only 4ii im^t^d 200 positions could nrft be fiUed with qa«li- 
ftifd personif* tt if* fuif o ro con^lud^ that ilmr^ itri? no armis wh«rr 
nhortngr^ of i*ducnt iotwvt ^dtntui orn ?ni&i to any ^pprect^bU 
intent, 

* The majot tcucher training progn t** in I Wucitt l^u Divb#ton Arc 
tfdninl Altered by the following bin ^ui^/ot I icr* : 

Bureau &t Education for the Handicapped 

Sar&iu of Occui^tlonal md Mull Mutation {Vocal Urn* i Mntnt im) 
0ffic# of MHngivAl Educ^ttati 
Office of Gifted iild TAiented 
Twcher Corps. %^ 

, Thmmm programn prit&nrUy support tnscrvtc* training and retraining 
for Individual* previously qualified to teach* 
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CONCLUSION^ • 

* - % 

Currently a surplus estimated to be between i80,QQO and 90,000 
newly qualified teachers exists* plus a surplus of at least 
in additional 150,000-200,000 teachers' in the reserve i>ool [ 
(persona eligible to teach and not teaching but attempting to 
get a teaching job), This surplus will continue for at .least ■ 
the next 2 to 3 years* 

Special education teachers are approaching a supply-demand 
balance, with an estimated 70 percent of newly qualified appli- 
cants getting full-time teaching Jobs* for the 1975-76 school \v 
year and 3,200 local shortages estimated in this area for fall 
1977. ' s . • ^ • ■ + 

There is currently, and will continue to be, a demand for teachers 
of the learning disabled. This area was the one most frequently 
mentioned by school districts as hfiving shortages (an estimated 
1,500 districts) , 2nd was also the\area most frequently' mentioned 
by school districts for which demand is likely 4 to increase ov\f # 
the next 5 years. ' 

* ' c * 

Persons newly qualified to teach fare at least as well on the 
Job market as do college graduates in other fields in terms of 
unemployment, underemployment, salary \ level, and getting a job 
closely related to ^ their field of study.. Therefore, ^ person 
desiring a college education should not necessarily be discouraged 
from receiving training "in education, since employment prospects 

are at least as bright as in most qther fields. ' 

i < * _ 

* 

It is probable that the supply-demand situation, will change, 
beginning In the early 1980 f s, At that/ time teacher demand is 
projected to increase in response to the expected rise in enroll- 
ments. As this ocSh^ teacher turnover may also rise,, adding to 
the demand r fi"gure, It is unclear, however, what will happen in 
the case of the supply of newly qualified teachers, If -the supply 
of newly trained teachers begirts to increase in 1980 or 1981 in* 
response to the "likely increase in demand at about that time, then 
a surplus Of teachers will continue, *If the supply continues to 
decrease until 1980 and does not increase by the mid-eighties, 
however, shortages of newly qualified teachers would be expected 
to occur. Careful attention needs to be paid to this situation, 
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primarily in the form of monitoring the magnitude of the supply of 
beginning teachers' an'd the teacher-turnover rate to determine '<^jst 
whether there, will be a continued/surplus or whether a shortage of 
teachers will occur in the latter 4980' s. 

It is expected that demand for teachers at, the elementary level 
will increase before it will at the secondary level because enroll- 
ment-increases .are projected to occur there first. This is combined 
with the fact that beginning elementary teachers now fare better In 
getting teaching 'jobs than do secondary teachers. Job prospects, 
therefore, sWjI4 be considerably better for elementary than for 
secondary teachers for several years after 1980. 

, .'" • ' ■ ■ . ■ *- 

If a shortage of newly qualified teachers occurs in .the mid-eighties 
teachers in the "reserve pool." probably will be available to fill 
many of the openings for several years after th% shortage period 
begins. 

Since t^e- major teacher "training programs-, .in' the -Education Division 
are primarily involved in inservice training and retraining, they 
do not contribute significantly to the surplus of newly qualified 
teachers , , 



< 



RECOMMENDATIONS^ OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL, ON EDUCATION STATISTICS 



* Aftw^reviewing the findings of the report, the ^Advisory Council on 
Educafion Statistics recommended: , ' f - t 

- No specific action be taken at this time^Which would affect the 
r 4 teacher supply-demand situation slnce^ there is currently a larg 

surplus of teachers and no 'clear-cut shorta^es^in any individual 
fiel4 of instruction* 

. ' ■ -\ \ 

- No modification of existing Federal programs is necessary since 
Education Division teacher training programs are not contributing 



to the surplus i 



- That additional" studies being conducted under this 1 mandate focus 

on the enrly 198Q f s *so that anticipated changes in the supply-demand 
situation can be Readily detecGed* 

- ^jJJide and timely dissemination or the results of these suppl^demand 

Studies so that \ the teacher marjcet can respond to changing conditions* 




BACKGROUND 



The Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L, 94-482)', enacted Intb law In - 
November 1976* directed the .National* Center ftfr Education Statistics (NCES) to: 

■ 4 . i * 

' * :• 

Conduct a continuing survey of Institutions of higher ©education 
a^d local educational agencies to determine the demand for* and 
the availability of f qualified teachers and administrative per- 
sonnel, especially in critical areas within, education which are 
developing 'or are likely to' develop, and assess the extent to 
which programs ^administered, in the Education Division are help- 
ing to mee^the needs identified as result of such continuing 
, survey* 

It also mandated a report that: , 

clearly sets fprth areas" pf critical need for additional qualified 
education personnel ^i ^ocal education agencies and, after dis^ 

- cusslon and review by the Advisory Council ^n Education Statistics, 
identifies priorities within projected areas of need, and Includes 
recommendations of the Counbil with 'respect to the most effective 

'* manner in which. the Nat ion and the Federal Government may address 
such needs - 1 . ■ 

* This* report gives the findings of the surveys conducted in » response to , 
"thii#maridate%nd relates these findings to Education Division programs that 
are training persons to become teachers, . H ^ 

A shortage of tyaqhers existed during muc^ of the 19,50' s, and 60' s* During 
this' period enrollments, continuously increased and teacher* demand f olldwed the 
enrollment trend. The number of teacJktfiFFjproduced did b&t approach, the level 
of demand until about 1967-68. A^ generll surplus of teachers then began to 
occur In 1969* The surplus was brought about by changing trends in enroll^ 
mentSi whieK* leveled off at this time and began to decrease in 1971 (causing* 
a decrease in the demand for teachers) while the numbe^ of qew teachers bei^g 
prepared continued to rise through 1973* Since 1973, ,teachar production has 
also been declining rapidly in response to the decrease in demand* It is 
apparent, that there was a lag of aboift 4 years in the/ response of the jteacher 
supply to the changed demand situation* Since 1973, both teacher production 
and teacher demand have been decreasing; but the supply of \neyly qualified 
teachers has continued to exceed demand to about the same extent each year 
siyce 1973, creating continued surpluses of newly qualified teachers, 
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TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND AS OF 1^75-76 

In response to the mandate in P*L, 94-482 to determine the demand and 
availability of qualified teachers, data are presented on this topic from the 
Recent College Graduate Survey (RCGS) conducted in spring 1976* The ta^yla- 
tion below and reference table 1, p. 43 $ present data on bachelor's ana s 
master 1 a degree recipients newly, qualified to teach, th^ number who applied 
for teaching jobs, and the number who got full-time teaching jobs, * 



Teaching 

status Number - Percent 

j * ' / 





Eligible to teach for the first time.,. 


261*000 


** 

* 




Did not apply for teaching job- 


60,000 






Applied for teaching job. 


201,000 


400 




■* Teaching full time* ,».«..,*... 

Teaching part time * * 

'Not teaching* ,,,*.•*. , f ****** * 


109,000, 

20,000 • 
72,000 


54 • 
-* * 10 
36 



U Approximately 261,000 students were graduated fqpm colleges and 
universities with bachelor's and master's degrees during the peritod July 1, 
1974. to June 30, 1975, who were qualified to teach for the first time 
(227,000 bachelor's and 34,000 master's degree recipients) *i' This number 
is equivalent to about one-tenth -of the total of 2,448,000 employed teachers 
in fall 1975* The total number of graduates qualified to teach represented 



1/ The" Higher Education General Information Survey, conducted by NCES* 
™ reported lf)f, 749 graduates with majors in education, who received bachelor's 
degreed for the 1974-75 period. This number does not include graduates 
with majors in other fields , such as mathematics and English'* who are eli- 
gible to teach and who are prepare^ primarily for instruction at the sec* 
ondary school level. The Recent doilege' Graduate Survey figure of 227,000 
graduates with bachelor's degrees who were eligible to teach includes gradu- 
ates eligible to teach regardless of major, 
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about 21 percent of all graduates (24 percent of'ba'chelor's and 12 percent of 
master's recipients)^/ Of*he total qualified to teach, an estimated 201,000 
applied for teaching jobs. This left about 60,^00. (23 ■ percent of teacher grad- 
uates) who did not apply for a teaching job within a year .after becoming eli- 
gible to 'teach. Of those applying, 109,000 (5.4 percent), were working in 
spring 1976 as full-time teachers and 20,000 (10 percent) as part-time 
teatfheri! . ' ■ ✓ 1 

Master's degree recipients, newl/" iligible to teach, fared better than 
did bachelor's degree, recipients in getting full-time teaching jobs— 67 per- 
cent, compared to 53 percent. ''*"'. « * 

Considering the number who applied (201,000)' a£ the effective ■ jungly of 
newly qualified teachers and the number worklngf/ll time (109,000) as the 
ef fective demand for newly qualified teachejr^^/t here was an overall surplus 
for the 1975-76 school year ofjahout 92,000 nevlf qualified teachers (8,000 
'"master's and 84,000 baehelor*^)^/ ' f 

! This surplus condition "is not likely to improve within the next few 
•years. Although the annual supply of new teacher f graduates has decreased 
rapidly since 1973 and is estimated to continue to do so untiL 1979 or 1980, 
demand is also predicted to fall 'at about the same rate during the .last years 
of the 1970's (see chart 1) . ^ \ 

t. * 

2/ There was a total of 932,000 bachelor's and a total of 294,000 master's 
*~ ' degree recipients in spring 1975, ' 

3/** in this report, when examining surpluses and shortages of teachers, the 
" supply of teachers will be related to the demand for teachers rather than 
to the need for teachers. Demand is used in the administrative sense, 
i.e., inarms of teaching positions 'which are budgeted for schools and 
school systems. The concept of need, on the other hand, involves how 
many and what type of teaching positions should be budgeted to provide 
quality instruction fo all pupils. There are many points of view con- 
cerning what pupil-teacher ratios, teacher-other professional staff 
ratios, and other components of instructional delivery should be, parti- 
cularly in the more complex instructional areas of education for the 
handicapped and bilingual education. Rather than to attempt to resolve 
the many issues involved in the concept of need for teachers, this 
initial report will be limited to an analysis of demand in relation to 
supply. 

4/ The National Education Association estimated a similar surplus of 91,000 
- newly qualified teachers for the 1975-76 school year. William S. Graybeal 

Teacher Supply and Demand in" Public Schools, 197 5, National Education 

Association, Research Memo 1976-2, June 1976. 
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Several questions need to be coneidered in relation to the current 
overall teacher surplus: • 

Xm \ Are there now shortage^ for any teaching levels or fields despite 
' tfie general surplus ? 

2. Do graduates who are trained as teachers fare worse In terms of , 
employment status than do graduates trained in other fields? 

3. Are there any fields emerging or developing where Increased demand 
for "teachers is likely to occur in the next 5 years? 

* 4. Will the employment prospects for teachers remain the same or 
* improve by the early to raid-eighties? Y 

5. What is the estimated teacher reserve supply, and how is that 

* \ supply expected to impact on the situation? 

6, What do the present and projected prospects for teachers .mean 

* for federally supported teacher training programs? * * # 



> 
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& 
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AKEAS OF TEACHER 3URFLUSB3 AND SHORTAGES m ^ 

Proportion* of College Graduates* Obtaining Employment in their Teaching Fields 

Data from the Recent College Graduate Survey (RCGS) show that persons 
eligible to teach at the elementary level who applied for. a teaching job fared 
better in getting a full-time-4eaching job (59 percent) than did those eligible 
to teach-in a field of secondary education (47 percent), Those eligible ^at 
both; the elementary and secondary levels were in an intermediate position (55 
percent), The surplus of newly qualified "teachers is, therefore, larger at 
the secondary level, * 

* Several individual fields have been reported by earlier studies to be 
^ areas of particular surplus, notably English and social science. Other fields 
have been reported to be in or near snort: supply, e.g., mathematics, industrial 
arts, vocational, and special education^/ 



* The data presented below ■ irom the RCGS give the prdpefctlon of newly t 
qualified graduates for selected fields applying for teaching jobs who were 
employed as full-time teachers • 

These findings, and data in reference table 2, p, 44, show a pattern 
similar to that reported in other studies. Newly qualified teachers in social 
science (36 percent of the applicants hir^d), art (32 percent)* and English 
(46 percent) vwere estimated t6 have the.most difficulty in finding full-time 
teaching jobs. Physical^ education (62 percent) and vocatidhal education 
(64 perfent) .were fields of greater relative strength, although still experi- 
encing surpluses* ° jv. ■ 

Teachers of the mentally retarded had the highest proportion .hired 1 i£\ 
time as teachers (80 percent). Teachers in all special education fields m- / 
bined found full-time lobs at a rate of 70 percont*6/ Considering that even 



hi See Supply a"nd Demand Conditions for Teachers 'and Implica tions for Fe deral 
" Programs, U.S. General Accounting Office, 197^-flod William 5. Graybeai. 

Teacher Supply and Demand In Public Schools, National Education Association. 

6/ In the case of special educaton, persona hired as speech therapists or 
" audiologiats were considered equivalent to teachera. , 
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Percent of bachelor's degrefT recipients 
pield * eligible to teach who applied and who 



t full-time teaching lobs 



Mentally retarded, .............. 80 

70 



Special education 

(all fields combined). 



• * e * 



Vocational education 
(all fields combined), 



» * • » 



Physical education, 
Hearing and speech, 
English, 
Social science, 

AX* t« ! • * • • ! ! t > • • I t 1 t i i « « I ! • • • I 



It**,*,,*,,,,,,, 



i a i , • ■ , i 



64 
62 
61 
46 
36 
32 



? ii ( . . = i - - ' ■- " r ^mnmnp 

under very favorable conditions not all applicants will find jobs In their 
fields because of geographic and other considerations* special education may 
-be approaching a balanced supply-demand markfet situation, Tj 

Fields for Which Softool DCstHota R&pdpt Shortages 

The 1 Recent College Graduate Survey provided information on the numbers of 
persons trained as teachers who were hired. This only Indicates a relative 
degree of surplus, Theoretically, if all or nearly all beginning teachers in 
a field were hired, it would not be clear whether thla represented a balance 
or an actual shortage altijation* On a national basis there were no fields 
Other 'than spielal* education for which nearly all teachers were hired, Are 
there any fields where, on a school district basis, actual shortages are now 
experienced? To ansWer this question, local education agencies were surveyed 
In fall 1977 to determine if they had position openings In any fields and, If 
so, what shortages were experienced when they attempted to fill these positlons^B/ 



77 It should be noted that, with the exception of the special education 

V field, the standard errors on the figures cited In the above table are 

relatively large (see appendix B, p* 65 ) ». Therefore, caution should be 

used in drawing conclusions about the relative rankings of the n* stages 
forthe various fields, 

8/ Data from the LEA Survey of Teacher and Administrator Shortages , National 
"* Center for Education " Statistics t Fall 1977* 
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Specifically they were asked to Indicate the number of position openings (by % 
field) for which teachers were sought but not hired because qualified candi- 
dates were unavailable. 

Although an estimated 85 parcant of all 15^44 dMrrfrt* had at leaet one 
position opening in fall 1977. the* large majority of the reporting districts 
had no shortages in any field, indicating that they were able to fill all their 
position openings with qualified personnel. Some districts, however, did report 
shortages; an estimated 3.000 districts (23 percent of districts with openings) 
had at least one position each for which they were unable to hire a qualified 
person. . 

The number of shortages by field with 400 or more we^e estimated as 
follows : 



Number of teacher shortages 

Field experienced by school districts 

Special .education, *•••*,•••*.»•-•- 3,200 

learning disabled. ••*..,.,*•*.*• I, 500 

speech impaired 600 

mentally retarded. 300 

other special education fields** 600 

Bilingual education, .,..*. * * * * l f 200 

Mathematics. , . % * ,,,,..,«.•,. 1,100 

Natural and physical sciences***., 400 

Reading. , , • . • 



.,»««**•******** 



400 



A total of 9,200 local shortages (reference tabl? 3, p*45) was estimated 
for fall 1977, as compared to the overall surplus of 80,000 to 90,000 newly 
qualified teachers estimated for the same period* About 3,200 of the positions 
not successfully filled were reported in the combined fields of special educa- 
tion (learning disabled* mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and speech 
impaired). Learning disabled was the Individual instructional area where local 
shortages were most frequently reported (i.S(?0)* 

if 

Local shortages were estimated to be disproportionately High in the 
.Southeast as compared to the other regions . Thirty-nine percent of districts 
in the Southeast reported at least one shortage* compared to about 20 percent 
of districts in, the West, Southwest, the Great Lakes, and Plains regions; only 
about 5 percent In the North Atlantic region. 
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On a school district basis, therefore, some shortages were reported. It 
is likely, however, tliat on a national basis there were more than enough 
qualified pefsons who ware available in nearly all of these fields to fill 
the posit ions, but who ilther did not know about these job openings or found 
them to be unacceptable far some reason, 

One exception was special education* This appeared to be an area where 
overall demand either equaled or approached the level of supply of newly 
qualified teachers. Data fro® the Recent College Graduate Survey f presented 
previously, indicated that there was not a large surplus of newly qualified 
special education teachers; an estimated 70 percent of bachelor's degree 
-recipients eligible to teach in special education who applied had obtained 
full-time teaching jobs. The LEA survey 'indicated 3,200 school district 
shortages for special education in fall 1977, Although the size of the 
national surplus In fall 1977, if any, of newly qualified special education 
teachers is not known; In fall 1975 it was estimated to be about 6,000, The 
situation in special education Is currently ih flux. As a result of earlier 
reports of shortages in special education* more people have been training in 
this area,*/ tending to reduce the shortage. On the other hand, the impact 
of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) U expected 
to increase the demand for special education teachers. 

The LEA survey also Identified teaching of the learning disabled as the 
area of special education where the greatest demand exists. An estimated 
4,800 districts had position openings for teachers of the learning disabled, 
and 1,500 of those positions could not be successfully filled. Relatively 
few districts, however, reported openings for teachers involved primarily 
with teaching the severely handicapped (700), and relatively few (200) 
teacher shortages were experienced in this area, This is the ease* despite 
the fact that one of the emphases of the Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
dren* Act Is that of identifying and providing appropriate education for all 
severely handicapped children/ As of fall 1977, school districts apparently 
had not begun a' major effort to increase their staff in this area, 



9/ Finding from the Survey of Preservi^e Preparation of Teachers t conducted 
~ by the National Center for Education Statistics, See The^^di|ion of 

Education . 1977* The National Center far Education Statistics, Chart 2*10, 
p. 37. • * 
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EKPLOYIffiOT STATUS OF NEWLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
COMPARED TO GRADUATES IN OTHER FIELDS 



The Job aartet for aewly qualified teachers fas been shcwti to be 
discouraging; only 53 percent of the bachelor's level, beginning teacher appli- 
cant* in 19?5-?6 found full-time teaching John, ' Would suclj persons be better 
off if they had bean trained in some other field? Should college students be 
discouraged from entering teaching? What other fields* if any* offer better . 
opportunities? Sone information regarding these questions is available from { 
the Recent College Graduate Survey.* J&ehelor*s degree recipients prepared to 
teach generally fared at least as veil in job seeking as did those in other 
fields* pottpajrleons between graduates eligible to teach and all other gradu- 
ates are as follows i 



Bae he 1 0 r * s deg ree rec t jp tent a 
Employment and salary status All other ^ 

Teacher s graduates 



Unemployment Vate. ••***•,*,,,»«. 5 8 

, Labor force participation rate.,*. 91 84 

Underemployment rate. * 18 26 

Job rate in same or 

closely related f ield* 4 * 4 , 63 ,48 

Average annual salary. ......»,»•» , jl/$fiU3Q0 jJ/SlOiJOO 

IT Teachers usually have 9*10 month contracts, Average annual 
salary is only ffor those employed as teachers « 

2/ Average salary in professional level jobs other than teaching* 

The unemployment 10/ and underemployment 11/ rates for bachelor 1 s prepared 

10/ Unemployed persons are those who* during the survey week, had no employ- 
ment but were available for work and had engaged in Job-seeking activi- 
ties within the past 4 weeks, 

1JY Underemployed college graduate* are defined as those not working in 

professional t technical, managerial t or administrative types of Jobs and 
who report that« in their opinion, their jobs do not require a college 
degree. 
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to teach are bfcth seen to be lover than fot all other bachelor's graduate* 
and the labor force participation rate (percent in the labor force) is 
higher. Furthermore, a larger proportion of newly qualified teachers 
(education aajers) than □ fcher graduates reported that they had jobs in or 
closely related to their fields, g. 

The average salary for beginning teachers was $a»JuO per year, This 
figure is lover than the average of $10,100 per year for bachelor's degree 
recipients working in other professional fields; but teachers, unlike other 
workers, generally have 9-10 month contracts. 

* • 

If teachers were t© be discouraged f rosi entering teaching, what field* 
would they be better off preparing fort Only cw© I ielda^eagiiieeriiig and the * 
health professions—offered clearly sere favorable opportunities. Newly gradr 
uated engineers a on the average, received a salary of $Ua40#^very few (3 per 
cent) nare underemployed and 71 percent got jobs closely relaTed to their 
fields of study. The aver age salary foe bachelor's degree recipients in the 
health professions field was $10*600, their rate of undereansie^nt was only 
A percent » and 91 percent obtained closely related jobs* Thase fields* how* 
ever, would not provide opportunities for sany teacher graduates* Thfse 
fields absorb relatively s»all numbers of new graduates, each only 6 percent 
of bachelor's degree recipients. Any large shift of teacher trainees to 
these areas would rapidly prodiice surpluses in them, also, 
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FIELDS TOR WHICH TEACHER DEKAKD IS EXPECTED TO EKERCE 
OR GROW OVER THE HEXT 5 YEARS 



la order to obtain information In response to the legislative requirement 
U* d«temin« th* dMiy for, *»d availability at- %*§U£lft3 tMCteii ... 

especially la critical trfii within education that are developing or are 
likely to develop achool districts in the LEA survey wart asked to in* 

dlcate those instructional fields H ..- Cor which demand for personnel is 
likely to emerge or grow in yout district within the nest f ive yearp*** On 
the baeie of the responses, the nuAL^re of districts estimated to be expecting 
increases in demand for teat Hera in selected fields are is follows: 



Number of districts expecting 
Field teacher demand in field to 
emerge o r afW^^ 



Special edi *stlon f 

all fiel 2,*J0 

Vocation! eat ion, 

ail ffel 1*500 

Learning disabled. *,*..*•••* l t 20Q 

Gifted and fcalentfd. . * * * * * * * 

Industrial arts. .*,***,»**•* 800 

Mathematics. ..•*.».***.**-** 700 

Natural and physical 

sciences* #*****»*»***##*#* 700 

Agriculture* 600 



v 



Teachers of the learning disabled was the area n#ntion«d by the largest 
number of districts* an estimated 1,200 of the 15,344 districts in the coun- 
try, Gifted and talented and Industrial art* were n«*t, with 900 and 800 
districts, reepectiveiy (relt«r#nce table 4, p»4ft) t j ■ 
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It is clear that^ipeelal education ami particularly teachers of learning 
disabaed pupils afe considered areas of growing- demand. This is undoubtedly 
a^result, to -a large extent, of the requirements placed on States and local 
education agencies by P.L. 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act. Mathematics and industrial arts are fields whore shortages have been 
reported i§ the past few years and are expected to continue to he fields of , 
high relative demand for the next 5 years. Gifted and talented, agriculture, 
and natural- and physical science are fields not recently reported as in h^gh 
demand. These fields should he observed to see if demand does increase and 
if finding staff becomes a prubleni for school districts, 
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OUTLOOK FOR TEACHER AVAILABILITY AND DEMAND 



"Will the general surplus of teachers continue into the mid 1980 ? s? In 
answering this question, reference r first be made t6 projections of the 
demand for additional 'teachers (positions to be filled by teachers not teach- 
ing the previous year) that are prepared annually by the National Center for 
Education Statistics ,12/ These projjttions show that the demand fo^ addi- 
tional teachers, which has been deeifla'sing since 1970, is expected to continue 
declining through 1980 and then increase through 1986 — essentially respond- 
ing to the upturn in student enrollment in the early 1980 f s (chart ya) , See 
also reference table 5, p. 47) , J 

The demand for additional teachers can usefully be separated into posi- 
tions filled or expected to be filled by newly qualified teachers (chart lb) 
and by teachers from the reserve pool ,13/ In a supply-demand analysis direc- 
ted toward gauging how many new teachers need to be trained, it is important 
to relate the number of new graduates qualified* to teach (supply) with the 
number hired as teachers (demand) . Data on the number of newly qualified, 
teachers who are hired, however, have not been regularly and definitively 
collected* Using data from the National Education Association and. the Recent^ 
College Graduate Survey, however, it is estimated that in 1970 new graduates 
made up about 75 percent of the demand for additional teachers; and by 1972 
the figure had diminished ,eo about 70 percent and has remained at about that 
magnitude. This relation between the demand for additional teachers and the 
demand for newly qualified teachers is illustrated in chart lb, 

A further consideration in estimating teacher demand" is the teacher turn- 
over rate (proportion of' teachers who leave the profession in a given year) . 
This determines the number of teachers needed for replacement. The turnover 
rate is estimated to have been 6 percent since 1971 and is expected to con- 
tinue at this rate until 1981 (chart lb). The turnover rate may well in- 
crease, however., about the time that demand for additional teachers begins to 
rise* Teachers may not feel as great a need to hold on to their present jobs 
as more teaching jobs become available. Therefore, allowance is also made in 
chaxt lb for the possibility that starting in 1982 the teacher turnover rate 
will increase to 8 percent, the level of the 1960 ! s. If this were to be the 
case, the demand for additional teachers would increase by nearly 40,000 
teachers per year in the mid 1980 f s because of the 2-percent increment in the 
teacher turnover rate* 

a 

12/ The most recent projections are found in chapter IV, Instructional Staff, 
" by Martin M. Frankel and Debra Gerald, in Pro lections of Education 

Statistics to 1986-87 , National Center for Education Statistics % 
13/ Comprised of persons trained and qualified ,to teach who are not teaching, 
" and are seeking a teaching job (excluding newly qualified teachers). 
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CHART la, Public and nonpublic elementary and secondary school enrollments. 
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CHART lb. Demand for total additional teachers and for newly qualified teachers. 
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The outlook for the supply of newly trained teachers is more difficult . 
to ^estimate than Eor the demand for additional teachers (charts 2 and 3), It 
'was indicated that the numb/r vof teacher graduates has been decreasing since 
1973, Since teacher demand SmlPJO j ec t ed to decrease through 1980, the supply 
of newly qualified teachers can also be expected to continue decreasing in 
response to the decrease in demand to about ; this time. There is, however, no * 
accurate technical means of estimating what will happen to the supply trend. 
Two possible trends will be considered, based on the assumption that supply 
will be responsive to the demand for newly qualified teachers* The first 
possibility is that supply will respond directly to demand. Thus, supply 
would also start to increase in 1980 and, under this assumption, surpluses 
would continue throughout the period of increasing demand projected through 
1986* . 1 ■ 

A second possibility is that supply will lag 2 to 3 years in responding 
to the increase in demand, In this case supply would begin to increase in 
1982^or 1983, This alternative is considered on the grounds tfiat , supply 
lagged by about 4 years in response t to demand when demand began to decrease 
in 1969, It is reasoned, therefore, that it will also lag. when demand turns r 
upward,^ but that the lag will not be as long. This is because students will 
respond .more rapidly when being attracted back into teaching. by Che prospect 
of more jobs being available than when they were "forced" away from teaching 
when fewer jobs became available, Under this possibility either relatively 
small surpluses will develop beginning in 1984 (2-year lag) or supply and 
demand will be about equal beginning in 1984 (3-year lag) if p 6-percent 
teacher turnover rate continues. Shortages of newly qualified teachers will 
only arise within the next 7=8 years if supply continues* to decrease after - 
1984 or levels off about 1982 and then stays that way for several years. 

As noted, there is no adequate method of projecting supply of newly 
qualified teachers. One attempted approach is to determine the proportion 
of irishmen whose probable career occupation is teaching and prbjeet this 
4 years later when most freshmen will graduate. This approach tends to under- 
estimate the actual outcome, A higher percentage of graduates end up going 
into teaching than freshmens stated intentions would foretell. For example, 
15 percent of 1971 freshmen indicated their intent to teach, 14/ but 24 percent 
of bachelor's degree recipients in 1975 said they were qualified to teach; 
19 percent applied for a teaching job for the 1975-76 school year. Also, a 
considerably higher rate of decrease was indicated by freshmen intention than 
actually Occurred, Between 1970 and 1972, the decrease in the number of 
freshmen intending to teach was about 22 percent per year, Between 1974 and 
1975 and also between 1976 and 1977, the actual decrease in number of graduates 
qualified to teach was only about l 14 percent -per year. The overall trend in 
freshmen intention t© reach, however, may be indicative of what the trend in 
supply will be, and this shows a decrease in freshmen intention to teach until 

14/ .Alexander W, Astin, et. al,, The American Freshmen: Natio nal Norms for . 
~ Fall 1971, American Council on Education* 




See reference table 5 



Year 



1975 land an increase beginning in 1976. If this is predictive of graduates, 
thanjthe supply of newly qualified teachers should decrease through 1979 and 
begin to Increase in 1980. 

Perhaps the most important point to bu made with regard to teacher „ 
supply is that it is important to monitor closely the trend in the supply of 
newly qualified teachers by attempting to get 1- or 2-year* advanced estimates 
from teacher training institutions, 
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TEACHER RESERVE* SUPPLY 



The discussion of teacher supply until now has been limited to the supply 
of newly qualified teachers — those jm t graduating who are eligible to teach. 
A second aspect of teacher supply is the teacher reserve pool. In order to 
get a* relatively precise estimate of the teacher reserve pool* an investment 
in a large household survey would be required, and this has not been consid-r 
ered worthwhile, particularly when a surplus of newly qualified teachers Is 
known to exist* An attempt will be made* however, ^o provide a general ei. ! - 
Mte of the magnitude f the reserve pool for the school year 1975-76* 

Ihe reseive pool can be .considered to consist of two parts— persons 
eligible to f.ach who have never taught (excluding newly qualified teachers) 
and persons why have taught before but who are not now teaching* 

* 

The reset ve pool also can be defined as consisting of all those eligible 
to teach in these I wo groups or it can be restricted to only those actually 
seeking teaching jobs, In this report* only those seeking teaching' jobs will 
be considered to La in the reserve pool at any given time* It should be 
understood th*t if the teacher labor market improves in the future, many 
persons may st ik teaching jobs who are not doing so under the present con- * 
dltions. 

First, an estimate will be made of those persons making up the reserve 
pool who are eligible to teach but who have never taught: -the^e were 261,000 
persons who- graduated ? f rom colleges and universities during 1974-75 who were 
eligible to tracn for the first time* Of these, 109,000 had obtained full-tim 
teaching jobs In the 1973-76 school year, leaving 152,000 qualified persona 
who were not caching full-time in 1975-76* If about half of these had sought 
full-time teaching jobs for the school year 1976-^7 then, in rdund numbers, , 
75,000 would be considered to have been in the reserve pool in 1975-76* There 
voiT.d al«n be some graduates eligible to teach during 1973-74 and earlier 
years, vha had not gotten teaching jobs and hac? applied for 1976-77 school 
year job openings, If we assume the number of those persons to have been 
about 21, 000 (the number may well have been as high as 50 r 000), then there 
would have been in- 1975-76 100,000 qualified persons (including the 75,000 
estimated above) in the reserve pool who had not taught full time before. 

Estimating the number of persons in the reserve pool who are fdfcmer 
teachers is even more difficult, This can be approached, however, by 
examining the number of persons in 1976 in the labor ieservelS/ who had 



15/ The labor reserve includes persons not in the labor force who were em- 
ployed at soma time during the past 10 years* The lajjor force includes 
person^ who are either employed or unemployed* 
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taught before and then estimating the proportion of these nocking a teaching 
job the following year, The National Education Association (NEA)16/ t using 
U,S, Bureau of the Census elata* estimates the number of persons in the labor 
reserve who had taught before to have been 640,000 in 1976, In an attempt to 
determine the proportion of these persons who will seek a teaching job! NEA 
estimated for i960 (a time of teacher shortage) what the proportion that 
persons hired from the reserve pool (reentering teachers) wan of the total 
labor reserve at that time, This wan determined to be 18.3 percent, Since 
it can be assumed that in a time of teacher shortage nearly all persons who 
want teaching jobs will be able to get them, the 18* 3-percent figure (117,000 
tqachers) is considered to represent the proportion of persons in the? labor 
reserve eligible to teach In 1976 who were necking teaching jobs. 

The IS^pereent figure for 1960 (a time of teacher shortage) may not, 
however* apply to 1976 (a time of considerable teacher surplus) • It may well 
be that a smaller percentage of persons were seeking teaching jobs under the 
less favorable condltioiiB that prevailed in L976 * A more conservative figure 
would be 10 percent, which would Indicate that 64,000 persons in the labor 
reserve were attempting to tench that year. 

k 

Combining the figure of 100,000 previously estimated for those who have 
not taught with the 10 percent figure for the teachers in the labor reserve 
gives an estimate of 164,000 for the teacher reserve pool for 1975-76. Using 
the NEA estimate of 18.3 percent for the labor reserve, the total would be 
217,000, 

It can be assumed that the number of teachers in the reserve pool will 
continue to be at least this large as long as the current surplus of newly 
qualified teachers exists, i.e., at least until the demand for teachers begins 
to increase in the early 19S0 ! s* It should also be noted that there are many 
persons eligible to teach who^are not seeking teaching jobs and, thus, are not 
included in the estimate ' o; r he reserve pool* If conditions become more 
favorable for teaching, many of these persons might well decide to seek 
teaching positions. Thus, there exists the possibility for some expansion 
in the reserve pool. 



16/ William S, Graybeal, Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 19/6 , 
™ National Education Association, Research Memo 1977-3 , June 1977* 
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THE DEMAND FOR AND AVAILABILITY OP EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 



There were an estimated 12,000 qunl If led educational administrators 
hired In fail 19.77.JL7/ About 6,400 (S3 percent) of the administrators hlri^d 
had not been employed as administrators during the previous year, which 
represents an indication of the demand Cor new administrators (table 6). 

Principals and Vice- principals represent the largest group of newly 
hired administrators— 7 , 200, or 56 percent of all administrators hired. Of 
these principals and vice principals, 54 percent were new as administrators 
(ha4 not worked as educational admin i r raters In 1976-7 /> t 16 penu*nt vero 
from another administrative field* and .'S percent had served as principal* or 
vice principals In another district, Superintendents and anststant auparln- 
tendenta were the next largest group— 1,800, or 15 percent of all newly hired 
administrators* Of these, 39 percent had not worked aa administrators in 
1976-77, 36 percent were from another administrative specialty, and 25 percent 
had been super intendents or assistant superintendents in another district the 
previous year. Next in frequency were curriculum development adminis trators" 
1,000, or 8 percent of administrators hired, 

As indicated above, the annual demand for new administrators was estl^ 
mated to be approximately 6,400, It is difficult, however, to arrive at a 
figure for the supply of new administrators to relate to demand, In most 
cases education administrators come from the ranks of teachers. To establish 
the magnitude of the administrator supply, it would be necessary to determine 
how many teachers meet the certification requirement for becoming an adminis* 
trator. This is complicated in that States differ in the criteria required 
for administrators, and the criteria differ from one type of administrative 
post^ to another, For almost all States a requirement for principals s is at 
least a master's degree* and often additional course work is required. Data 
on numbers of teachers who meet the requirements for educational adminiBtra- 
tors, however, do not currently exlBt, 

Although the supply of teachers eligible to be administrators is not 
known, it is clear In nearly ail cases, when shortages of administrators by 
school district were examined/ that school districts were able to find qual- 
ified candidates to fill position openings* Nationally, estimates indicate 
that only about 200 positions could not be filled with qualified persons. It 
is safe to conclude that there are no areas where shortages of educational 
administrators exist to any appreciable extent, 



17/ Data from the LEA Survey of Teacher and Administrato r Sh ortages, 
_ National Center for Education Statistics, Fall 1977, 
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FIELDS^ OF POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR TEACHERS IN RELATION TO 
EDUCATION DIVISION SUPPORTED TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Data of several types and from different sources have been examined in 
assessing teacher availability And demand, In this section the results of the 
studies will km examined together» and Education Diviiiion teacher training 
programs will be discussed in relation to these findings* Overall , tUe sur- 
veys indicated that a surplus of teachers existed for most fields and there 
were no fields where a eluar-cut shortage of teachers existed. There are, 
however! some fields where the data Indicated that a near shortage w\y have 
existed or that one 'might arUr in the near future. Three criteria wore uned 
to Identify such fields; 

For a given field - 

1* Did a high percentage of eligible graduates who applied get 
full-time teaching jobs the yt*ar following graduation? 
(For purposes of this study a high pi?rci*ntag*> U considered 
to be 80 percent , ) 

2, Was there a large number of district Bhortagee (positions 
for which teachers were sought but not hired because quali- 
fied candidates were unavailable)? (A large number of such 
positions is considered to be 1*000 or more nationwide*) 

J, Did a large number of school districts report the field as 
one for which demand is likely to emerge or grow over the 
next 5 years? (A large number of districts is considered 
to be 900 or more.) 

The following are fields that fulfill one or more of the criteria! 
(See reference table 7 for the outcome for all fields*) 
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Percent of 

graduaten 

teaching 

fuM, X lm« 



School 

district Number of 



Field 



shortngon districts wiih 
(number of emerging or V 
positions) glowing dowund 



Spec in i education 



Mentally^ retarded* 
Bilingual ,.,..«.,.,*•**... 
Gifted and talented***.*.* 
MathetfHtt ic ft * « f »****»*♦ t t 



Learning disabled* • * . . * • 



(*> 

1° 
(#) 

(**) 

SO 



500 
1 , 200 





* Sample* not large enough tor re I fable estimate. 
**[)ata not Available* 

NOTE; Figure** meeting criteria defined in text are underlined. 

Special education, Districts experienced the greatest shortage among 
teachers of the learning disabled, and the largest number of districts reported 
that demand will increase over the iwnt 5 years, These data suggest that this 
field may actually be experiencing an overall shortage of teachers or that one 
say arise in the near future, ' 

Although in 1975-76 teachers of the mentally retarded seemed to have been 
in relatively high demand (80 percent of graduates were hired as teachers full 
time), responses from school districts in fall 1977 indicate that there may now 
be an adequate supply of teachers in this area* 

The studies conducted so far have not provided statistically reliable data 
for areas of special education such as visually handicapped and hearing impaired , 
where there are a considerably smaller number of teachers than in either of the 
two fields mentioned above. 

The U,3, Office of Education (0£) has a group of programs t administered In 
the ^Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, involving the training *f persons 
to teach handicapped pupiU,J8/ These are generally of two types, intensive 
degree-oriented programs and inservice training programs* Few new teachers 
are prepared in the degree programs \ for the most part these programs provide 
graduate-level training for experienced teachers, Some retraining of teachers 
(preparation of teachers eligible in another field for qualification in special 
education) takes place in both the degree-oriented and the inservice programs, 
but data on the amount of retraining are not maintained by the Bureau. 




FtnlfTfrt! ftituU are apptopi ialed npei tally to? train Itm lo*>< hen* of 
Itiuirnlnjf dinahied pupil*, but the number aelurtt !y being f t a im <! In n»( known, 
Th«?y r«?prenent mmv propott t on of ihe Prt pcr^nuM nnrnthui in P?;/ */H who 
are receiving Federal J fund* (or debtee train! m in npv< fa} edne.lt Inn ami the 

proposed f«»r Federal fnndln* in If thai proportion wrrr ** mwh 

«ia omMMllt' « the number* of Uwiebem o! the leafuluK disabled belnK I fa Ined 
would only he I % 1 SO In I *l / / - / H and Him in i'P/H/'l. The number* of newly fpiali* 
fled graduates would he much nmat ler in ItRhi of r hi- fael that mom I raining 
1h provtflful for e*per len* ed t ea< hej i* * 

The Bureau* of Dim -:t Ion ' v rfrv Handicapped maintains data on the number 
u< ttfaeher** receiving I vderal I v I uuded degrre Oialninft (or wevetely handi- 
capped and early ehildhood «pe* lui edmaMou, About 1 ,'ino pernon* ate reeeiv- 
iiiK degree training for leaHUm: r !u severe Iv hand ieappedV I iv-***>7~?8 find a 
nimUar number l« planned i-»r tit H/H-/ 4 ), AM hough m-hnol dUtriei* have mn 
indicated a high demand * or leaehet?* oJ f he severely |i/tmli« ripped * the demand 
may ittereaJM* eonrddet'ahl y over the ne*t fi*w yearn under t he impact of WU* 
1 42 1 which ia!h« for ptnvldlnn an appt <>pt i .-it e edu* at lio for »% 1 1 baud tt *app**d 

pupi i# * 

For fairly rhH^Mv^oil ^m-ji Um, .i 1 it i i* u-ow 1 I halt 1,100 teachers fur the 
handicapped art* being prepared in lM/;-/8 t ana a MmlUr number io planned for 
J97g^79. througli Ktirtvttt progr.imn, Data on rativ childhond npoclrtl educlMcW 
wrrc not obtilnod in t ho "f*t ud i •■»• timdu*-L»Hl ho fat but will ho fm:luU«>d In 
fiubHor|uont ettiidfr*-* 

Inacrvfe i* ir.ilnin>: * - r<;^\ \i r la*ojr^on t «M*oU**r^ r^pr^^nt.n 
increaiiingiy largo componf-nl *if tho «pt*< tal mhicm l»n teaciwr trnlning pro- 
gram, indicating an adaptation to hoth the omoiRomu? of A gonoraS trachc?r mr* 
pluu and tho ma iriHl rovimlog roqn i t/^mont n nf 94-1^2 (fidurntion for All 

Handicapped Children At t ) . 

Even though OK pro^ra^n for training tonchers tn fipTO|nl education upp^r 
appropriate to tho current Hituat ion f demand arid avAtlnbllUy dat,i for ^pectal 
educntion tuachi?rs need to he regutarly updated in light of full eisp loywnfc 
and potential shortages In selected arean of |pecia] education, part iculnrly 
for teachers of the i earning dtfiahted* 

Btltngual 

On the LEA survey the shortage of bilingual education teachers uas 
estimated to be i f iOO . Only an estimated 300 district* cansidefed bilingual 
education as a Held where deaund for ieaehers i» likely to Incr^Afte av#r the 
next five years. Another unit In NCKS is specif ica I ly examining the i$,%m of 
supply and demand for bilingual education teacher*. This exafftin*«ian includes 
analysis of other d^t4 banen only now becoming available. A report on the 
results of the analysis will be prepared at ft later date* 
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tt\ rriiliii t« the ny of Increased de*and for bilingual 

«4 t „4tl«>t teacher*. *enti* ? n t<» be »*d* of H»* M.S. r.„»n .1**1- 

»ton in the r#M of feu «. MMM*)*! tMn decision *M I Ml II I* •» 
«i e«ual educational opportunity ii niMn'iai program* at* noi provided to cm. 
dten «tth «»r H»li*<l-r.«(|Hiili-*|»p4ktft8 ability. U can be **pe*i*d th*< 

j Mn ,| r„r tttlsugaal education teachers will a* * i»»«»H oi «.e!«»ol 

district «nmp! luuf with Mil* decision. 

11,(4 oh I. < of Rf lingual iatinatloh In Of. adwtnUtefs an extensive pr<»gf4* 
th«t provide* r.uidh r«,f training teacher* In bilingual education Inst rue i ion. 
The eurr em t o.»g» ■ d.ita tm Individual* being irslrtsd *fe iniu*pl*t* and do 
h ot include separate breakout* tor nufttwrs of InwetvU* and preservlr* train***. 
TWvforr, although Mgdl fleam »ninta of F»d«r*t fund* are available for 
training bilingual educat ton teachers, it ta nut possible at Ibis tl«e *«♦!- 
«4te 5 h' contr 1 but ton ot rh**« pro^r**** j... iiw 4uppiy ot atwly .;.»alt!led 

ClMed and Irtlnnt €»1. An e*U«4l*d Uls«rtr|s e*pe»t the J»«Mttal lot 
teacher* of the gifted ami talented to grow uVef iff »e*t *» ve*r*. although 
the estimated nufthsr of local shortage.* (4CK>) is not particularly large, tinre- 
ful attention needs to be Riven in -"•'•-'»)>»««'»» <»tndf*<« u* determine if demand 
in thin area does Increase. 

OU's aiiUv of the (itttcd and Talented funds tea.her tralntng under two 
program* J H State Training Projects, and i) Leadership Personnel Training. 
Mailt of the training being carried on U of an im^rvire natuf* and current lv 
(ttv«t|v«* le«* u»an .1,000 individual*, However, the Office of Olfted and Tal~ 
„nt«nl **ii*M»n a need for a considerably larger outtber of nualiUed teacher* 
to serve an estimated total of gifted and talented children. 

tn view life possible »m«ttnn or emerging shortage of teacher* of the 
gifted ami u;««aed, particularly if el forts to Identify *m«M* ^l«nt*d 
rhildren arc increased, f rendu in five detsand fm teacber* k^A In the nu»b*r 
of n «wly qualified teacher* trained for tftla field will need to be notUtored. 

MaUtgfcm.*. a shortage M ts«o 1.0W Mttawiki teachers in fall 

197? w*lTrHlT;,Vted from the school districts* reports, and nearly 1,000 dis- 
irlets apparent iv considered this field as one where deaaad vlU increase 
aver tho twxl 5 vcara. This i. tft fontr**t »o t :« fact tlwt only percent 
of newly eligible ftathetMties teachers were esployed full time #» teacnera 
fnr the i^n-^b *ehoni war. Mthmigh n»t Indicated by the WJ-?i data. 
Mtheaatics has frequently Woo specified an an area vhere shortage* or near 
shortages have ext»ted in the veifn .l.u:c i0?0 when an overall teacher surplus 
has developed. 
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There is, no Federal program dealing with the training of mathematics 
teachers. This is primarily because mathematics does not involve a specific 
pupil target group, and' target groups have been the focus of OE support over 
the last several years since tha advent of a teacher surplus. 

* Vocational education s In the LEA survey of teacher shortages conducted 
by NCES, local school districts estimated 300 shortages -of vocational educa- ■ 
tion teachers at t^e secondary school level; and 500 districts indicated that 
demand for secondary school vocational education teachers is likely to increase 
in the next 5 years, On the basis of these data, NCES does not conclude that 
vocational education teachers are in particularly short supply at this time, 
or for the foreseeable future. 20/ , 

•Vi " K> 

} Two programs in OS's Bureau of Adult and Occupational Education currently 
provide support for vocational education teacher training. „_ The Leadership 
Development Awards program funds a small number of individuals, for advanced 
study in institutions of higher education* The State Systems, program provides 
^funds for training large numbers of teachers, mostly on an inservice basis. 
Both of these programs will terminate on or before September 30 f 1978, At that 
time a new program, Graduate Leadership Development "Awards will replace the 
Leadership^Development Awards program, Training formerly under the State Sys* 
terns program will be funded from State grant funds for vocational education and 
the discretionary funds available under federally^ funded Programs of National 
Significance-. . * * 

> > — — ^ 

General student loan programs. In addition to the programs just described 
which provide support directly for teacher training, a number of large-scale 
student \ald programs administered by the U.S. Office of^Idue a tion (01) provide 
financial assistance for college training to all eligible students, regardless 
qf their major field of study. These are the Federal Work-Study Program^ Basic 
Educational Opportunities Grant Program, Supplementai Educational Opportunities 
GraW-Programy and National Direct Student Loan Program, OE also insures loans* 
made by private landers under the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, There is 

U 

■ • A.r \ ' .'' 

• . 

26/ However , the reader should note that, in a recent survey conducted for the 
U,S, Office of Education (0E), 37 of the 56 State boards of vocational < 
educations reported- about 5,700 shortages of vocational education teachers 
for 1977-78* This survly Included teachers in area vocational education 
district schools and community colleges, as well as the regular secondary 
school teachers covered by the NCES studies* The difference in estimates 
of shortages may also be a function of the different reporting sources used, 
differing methodologies, or other factors not readily ayparenti The inter- 
ested reader is referred to 0E f s Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
for further information about the OE survey of vocational education teacher 
shortages, \ 1 
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some concern that these large loan programs might be contributing to tte exist 
ing teacher surplus by providing funding for significant numbers of students 
who are In training to be teachers. Unfortunately, data are not available on 
tfce numbers of individuals participating in these programs who are training to 
be teachers and expect to seek teaching job* when graduated. ' It has been men- 
tioned in an earlier section, however,' that liVwly qualified teachers are at 
least as successful in job seeking as are bachelor's degre'e recipients in othe 
fields, with the exception of engineering and the health professions. There- 
fore, ' Federal financial aid used by persons training to be teachers probably 
is .not creating any more* of a labor market problem then it does when used by 
persons training for most other Welds that college graduates enter. 
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* * TEACHER AVAILABILITY AND DEMAND SURVEYS PLANNED 
FOR THE SPRING 1379 REPORT TO CONGRESS ' 

Data for the current report 'to Congress were taken from surveys already 
in progress of conducted on a fast-response basis to meet the spring 1978 
deadline* Consequently, definitive data are not available for many areas of 
teaching. Most of these' gaps will be filled by studies to be conducted for 
the spring 1979 report, Two .principal studies are planned. One is a* second 
Survey of Recent College Graduates that is currently underway and, will study v 
the employment status of- 1976-77 schdol-year graduates in spring ,1978, This 
will provide more recent data for the spring 1979 report than the spring 1976 
Recent College Graduate Survey did |or the current report. Also, aelarger 
number of graduates will be studied so that reliable estimates can be made for 
most teaching fields, including those serving severely handicapped, learning, 
disabled, or bilingual pupils; as well as for vocational education "fields,, 
such as agriculture, distributive education, and health occupations* 

A second survey will determine the number o£ graduates from teacher 
training Institutions who are eligible to teach, by field. Data will be 
obtained for 1977-78 school year graduates, and estimates will be made for 
1978-79 school year graduates, This survey will give supply data for spring 
1978 graduates, and it will also give an estimate of teacher supply for l^year 
in advance of that period* The latter is important for determining whether 
teacher supply will continue* to decrease as it has since 1974, or whether it m 
will level off or begin to increase in 1979 (see chart 3),# 

Thus, for the 1979 report, emphasi? will be given to (I) estimating 
supply and demand more precisely by field and region, (2) to including" fields 
not now fully covered (such as bilingual, severely handicapped, and early 
childhood special education), and, (3) to obtaining current and advance esti- 
mates of the supply of newly qualified teachers. ( . • 
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Table 1*— Bachelor 1 s and master's degree recipients In 1974-75 jjhg) were 
eligible to teach for the first time, who applied t|6 teach, , 
and wh& had teaching jobs In spring 1976 J 

. ■ ' ■ . ' : r s * 









Detail 


Teaching 
„ status 


Number 


Percent 


, percent 


_ Total 


Eligible to teach* . » * 


261,000 


100 




P 

,Did not apply for teaching Mob # » . 


60,000 


23 


* 


Applied for teaching j ob 

. ■ i 

Teaching full time •*»•'•••*. 

Teaching part* time , e * 

Not teaching * • . ........ 


201,000 

109*000 
20,000 

72,000 


.77 

42 
8 
28 


100 

54 
10 

36 


Bachelor 1 


s 







Eligible to teach. 




227,000 


100 




Did not apply for teaching job 


$ * • 


49,000 


22 




Applied for teaching job . . * 




178,000 


78 


100 


Teaching full time * • . * . 

Teaching part time 

Not teathing ........ 


■ s ■ 


93,000 
19,000 
65,000 


41 
8 
29 


53 
11 
37 


Master's • 


Eligible to teach * 




34,000 


100 




Did not apply for teaching jo^ 




11,000 


32 




Applied for teaching job . . * 


■ • • 


23,000 " , 


68 


100 ( 


Teaching full time 
Teaohlng part time 
Hot teaching 


■ * * 

ft* 
• it 


16,000 
,1,000 
7,000 


46 
3 
19 


67 ■ 

4 
28 


SOURCE i Rfecent Qollyge Graduate 


Survey, 


National Center 


for Education 1 ^ ' 


Statistics* Survey conducted in 


i spring 1976 of 


1974-75 

* 


graduates. 
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Table 2.— Number of 1974-75 bachelor's degref recipients eligible to teach, 
fwho applied for a teaching Job, and number teaching full time in 
spring 1976, by level and field 



* 

Level and field 

& 


Number of bachelor's 
recipients prepared 
to teach 9 who applied 
far a teaching job 


Number 
teaching 
full time 


Percent 
teaching 
full time 


Total ••**••%•••••■•■••■ 


177,700 


93 P 400 


53 



Level If 

Elementary ,,,»*■**»**•■•.■ 
Secondary* »•*•»•••■••••••• 

Elementary/ secondary* » • • * . 

Other »#■••••••■•••*•■••••• 



69,700 
59,800 i 
37,600 o 
9,900 



40,800 
28,000 
20,400 
3,700 



59 
47 

55 
37 



Field 2/ 

General eleipfentary, « « 
Ar ts***»«**f*«******" 
English* •*•***•»»■•*» 
Mathematics ,.,****»** 
Music # * * * *** #**##*»**» 
Physical education* . . 
Social science. *.**.. 
Vocational education. 
Special education 



• # # * 9 
m # . * * 
■ * * • • 

e * * • • 

# * * • » 



tec 



Mentally retarded*. 
Hearing and speech. 
All other special \ 
education* #'..*•*# 



* # t * * 

* * * m • 



47,900 




27,800 


58 


5,900 




1,900 


32 


6,500 




3,000 


46 


4,900 




2,400 


50 


7,200 




4,200 


59 


7,000 




4,400 


62 


10,000 




3,600 


36 


9,000 




5,700^ 


64 


16,400 . 




11,500 


70 


6,000 




4/8OQ 


- 80 


5,700 




3,500 


61 


4,700 




3,200 


68 



1/ Level figures do not sum to total because of small item nonresponsa. 
J/ Data on parsons reporting eligibility in more than one field not included. 
Thus, field figures do not sun to total, 

* 

SOURCE'S Recent Colle q* Greduate Survey, Nation *1 Center, tot 

* Statistics. Survey conducted i n spring 1976 of 1974-75 graduates. 
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Table 3.=lcho©l districts with at least one position openings With at least one shortage, 
and number of ehortages, by field: Fall 1977 





Number of 


districts 


Number of districts Number df 


Level and field 


with at 


least one 


with at least 


one teacher * 




position opening 


shortage 


shortages^/ 




Number 


.Per Gen tl/ 


■ 




All districts. 


13,100 


85 


3,000 


9,200 


Level 




* 








11,200 


76 


1,600 


3,700 * 


Secondary* •*•*■••*«»*•••«•#,•« 


15 100 


80 


1,900 


4,500 


Elementary sad secondary. . . , • . 


2 t 200 




200 


1,000 


Field 










.- ^^r t»»**»*»********s#»*s»**#**# 


2 f 600 


17 


1 <*) 


(*) 


Bilingual education. 


800 


5 


' 100 


1,200 


^^4^^ av1*a A ft A # * s ^ e#e#eeSs>e v* 


2,200 


17 


<*> 


(*) 


English language arts ?**»*•■•• 


6,000 


39 


200 


200 


Foreign languages. ••***•*•*»*» 


1*700 


11 


<*) 


<*) 


Gifted and talented* *•*•■■•-■ » 


1,000 


6 » 


200 


300 f . 


Healthy phys . ed* 


4, ^00 


21 


100 


200 


Hon economics (nonoccup.) 


2 400 


16 


(*) 


, <*) 


Industrial arts, 


2,600 


21 


200 


300 


Mathssis t lcs • ,*«•#,,,**•••••,«• 


4,600 


30 


600 


1,100 


^$nslc 


4,300 


28 


200 


200 


Hat * 7 Phys . sciences^ 


3,300 


22 


200 


„ 400 


&S^e^& mctfe]^ eses?eee\e«**»e » ■ * * ease 


2,900 


19 


V, ' 300 


400 


< Social studies * 


3,400 


22 


(*) 


- <*> 


Vocational education « 


3,300 


3D 


200 


300 


Math/science. * * 


700 




\ 100 


100 


English/aoc. studies. 


600 


5 


<*) 


(*) 


Special education » • » . 


7,000 


46 


i f soo 


3,200 


Severely handicapped 


700 


4 . 


200 


200 


Moderately and midly 










handicapped! 






200 




Emotionally disturbed.. 


1,500 


10 


300 


Learning disabled* • * - • . 


4,800 


31 


800 


1,500 


Mentally retarded* »*• . • 


2,800 


18 


' 300 


500 


Speech impaired. , • 


2,600 




400 


600 * 


Other ••••••■•#*•••*••*• 


1,300 4 




100 


200 



* Number greater than serf but leas than 50* * 

%f Percentages ere based on, the number of school die tr lets containing a given grade level. 
For the total, percentages ere based on 13,344 districts; for the elementary jevel, 
percentages ere based on 14,830 districts! and for |he secondary level, percentages are 
based on 12,633 districts. Percentages are dot calculated for combined elementary/ 
secondary because the number of districts in which elementary end secondary leeching 
assignments are combined is unknown. Vocational education, industrial arts, business, 
end home economics (nonoccup.) ere percentaged on 12,635, All other fields ere per* 
cent a gad on 15,344, 

%J Shortages ■ Numbsr of position openings for which teachers were sought but ware unable 
CO be hired becauea qualified candidates were unavailable, 

SOUMIt LEA Survey of feachsr and AdeinMfcrstor Shortages, National Centej for Education 
Statistics, fell 1977 
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fable 4;— Estimated lumber of school districts 'expecting demand for 
teachers to merge or grow in their district in the next 
5 years* by field 1 Pall 1977 



;\ k Number of 

Field districts 



*#***##**«****••»•***■•******* 



400 
300 



Ave 

Bilingual education 

Business ••••#•••••••••••••»•••••••••■ C^O 

English language arts ........ 100 

Foreign languages ......... (*) 

Health* physical ^education (*) 

Home economics (non^oeeup.) 200 

Industrial arts •••..•.••♦...**•••*•* 800 

Mathematics. ■•••••#•••••*••*•••••••• ^99 

Music **«.»■•.*»•»•**************** 
Natural & physical sciences. ...... 

Reading • ••■•■•••••***■•••••••••••• 

All vocational education * * * * 500 

Agriculture* . . . • ♦ • - • * * * ^00 

Distributive education. ...,..•.•**••• (*) 

Health occupations * * * * ■ (*) 

Occupational hope economies. . ... . . . . (*) 

Office of occupations. .«•*•**•» (*) 

Technical education. .*.*....**.***** 299 
Trade and industry.. 



200 
700 
400 



• s. *********** 100 
Gifted & talented •»■ 

600 
300 
300 



a. **.******•*** 

m 9 * .** *.**»**•* 
......... 



All special education 
Severely handicapped. 
Emotionally disturbed . . . 

Learning disabled ....,....**••* If 200 

200 
200 
500 



Mentally retarded .,*...,...*.*.**** 
Speech Impaired ■•••*••*#•**■■••■•■■ 
Other special education.. 



* Estimated number greater than zero, but leos than 50* 

SOURCES LEA Survey of Teacher and Administrator Shortages , National 
Center for Education Statistics, fall 
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Table 5,— Enrollment in regular elementary and secondary day schools, supply, of newly 
qualified teachers, and demand for additional teachers: 1961 to 1986 



Year 



Total public 
and nonpublic 
enrollment, 
grades K-12, 
in regular 
day schools!./ 



Supply 



qualified 
teachers 2/ 



qualified 
teachers 
who 
applied 
for job3/ 



Dgmand_ 

Total 

additional qualified 
teachers*/ teachersB/ 



(In thousand s ) 



1961 .... 


43,364 


129 


97 


183 


1962 


44,849 


142 


107 


193 


1963 .... 


46,487 


154 


116 


208 


1964 .... 


47,716 


174 


131 


213 


196S 


48,473 


190 


143 


209 


1966 .... 


49,239 


199 


149 


228 


1967 


49,891 


220 


165 


223 


1968 .... 


50,744 


233 


175 


243 


1969 .... 


51,119 


264 


198 


250 


1970 .... 


51,309 


284 


213 


221 


1971 .... 


51,181 


314 


239 


184 


1972 .... 


50,744 


317 


244 


182 


1973 


50,329 


322 


251 


178 


1974 .... 


50,053 


305 


241 


170 


1971 


49,791 


259 


207 


181 


1976 


49,335 


227 


182 


146 



Projected 



» • * • 



* • • ■ 



1977 

1978 .... 

1979 .... 
. 1980 .... 
|) \l981 .... 

1982 .... 
1983 
1984 
l4$5 
1986 



1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 



48,687 
47,840 
46,930 
46,094 
'45,387 
44,809 
44,528 
44,546 
44,794 
45,244 



Footnote* on next page. 
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170 
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137 
145 
156 
160 
157 
171 
167 
182 
187 
164 
132 
127 
125 
119 
118 
102 



Projected (based on 6 
percent turnover rata) 



\ 



134 
128 
121 
117 
129 
135 
145 
167 
181 
188 



94 
90 
85 
82 
90 
95 
102 
117 
127 
132 



Projected (based on 8 
percent turnover rate) 



177 
186 
208 
223 

231; 



124 
130 
146 
156 
162 



Footnotes for Cable 5: 



\ 



If Data from Projections of Education Statistics to 1986-87 t National 
~ Center for Education Statistics, forthcoming, 

2/ 1961-72 figures from the National Education Association's Teacher 

Supply and Demand aeries* 1973-76 figures from the ^Survey of Preaervlce 
Preparation of Teachers . National Cetvter for Education Stat ia tics. 
3/ Estimates based on data from the National Education Association and the 
Survey of Recent College Graduates , National Center for Education 
Statistics. * \ 

4/ Actual and projected figures from Pro lections of Education Statistics^ t 
" 1986-87, National Center for Education Statistics, forthcoming. ^ 
5/ Estiaatee based on data from the National Education Association and the 
* Survey of Recent College Graduates , National Center for Education * 
Statistics. 

6/ Actual figure from the National Education Association* 
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libit jkHWetf of yyc«Wifchlitwi«M hifi nd smbir of ah©rtt|ti of tkitloo ofrUiitutoUi Fill 1??? 



Nw$er of adsinistretoti hired, fill 197? 



i\ Net 

eanioyed Eiployid ii lohool (Gptningi for 

«• school ' iWniitritor vhleh odilnii* 

^ioiitnton lOttl idiiflii* i° MM 

tutor In Is inother It UN iought mtfc not 

* 1 197i-?7 wteiiltv tueiilty Mflfl 



* 





Mir 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Huber 


Percent 


Hnber 


flMlBt 




Totil •»!•»'«•• 


12,000 


100 


"■'I 


53 


2,700 


* 

23 


2,9j0 

* 


25 


210 


Siiporlotiodioti tod 
uilitiot inner inttnifntei * 


1,800 


100 


700 


39 


m 


31 


460 


25 


(1/) 


ftincieil* sod vice 
principal! in 




100 


3,130 


54 


1,160 


t 

■ 16 


2,110 


29 


170 


Stiff lolitiooi (Including 
collective Ngiining) . * i 


110 


100 


SO 


47 


90 


4S 


10 


6 


w 


Ginicttltt • ; *at i ■ • 

i 


00 


100 


500 


51 


400 


41 


80 


j. 


10 


iiilmii and finiaei .'. . < 




100 


330 


. 70 


60 


13 


80 


17 


(I/) 


Othiu • i # i • ■ * * * » • 


1,410 


100 


870 


61 


340 


24 


200 


15 


40 



1/ Kabir liu thin 5 but greater then lire. 
| Jdfeir iiro lo onpli. 

HOTI-lmciri wy not iui to tetel beceuie of founding. 

M; UA forviy of Ttichtr md MiltntOI Shortigei, MtM Center for Umtto Itetiltice, fell 1977 



fable 7.— Smr^ of data on teacher supply and diftind t by level acid field 



Laval and field 



fecal 



Percent of 
bachelor* a 
recipients 
eligible to 
teach, teaching 
full time 



Teacher 

short age iX/ 
reported by 

school 
districts 



Districts reporting 

f leldf fgr tfhtth 
demand it likely to 
emerge or grov war 
the next S yeara 

X 



Level 

Elementary 
Secondary, 
Elementary and aacondary 



i * * * I 



******* 
* * * ft * * l 



Field ! 

General elementary 

Art* »»»*#**■**»■******»**»*** 

Bilingual education 
business* •«##*•*•*« 
English language arts 
Foreign language a.,* 
Gifted and talented. . , , . . * 
Health* phyaical education 
Bella economic a (non-occup.) 
Indue trial art** » * ••***..* « 
Ma t heme t ice, 
Huaic ■«•»•****•••** 
Natural 4 phyaical sciences* * , * * 
Reading ■*»*■*«#*•****»****•■■*** 
Social studica-. **..•*«».*»<***< 

Vocational education (any field) 

Agriculture. ,,,,,,*•••*• 

Dlatrlbutlve education. *,*,*•• 

tW^UU occult iunsu 

Occupational hdm economics*,* 
Office occupation*. ••*»»*••••• 
Technical educat ion* *•,•,*•«.. 
lea and industry,. 



* * * #••••*•»•* 

• • • * 
****** 
* * # ■ ■ 

• • « # * * *«#«*« 



Special education (any field) 
Severely handicapped 
Emotionally disturbed 
Learning disabled 
Mentally retarded. 
Speech impaired 
Hearing and speech 
Dther special education 



•••*>• 

fiftiitlMKi 
■ t * §■■■■»* 
»•»•••*»•»■**•■ 
#•#****»** 
i ■ * * * 
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3,700 
4,500 
1,000 



SB 


300 


- 




<3/) 


400 




1.200 




(2/) 


(3/) 


(in 


46 


200 


100 


\£J 1 




(3/1 




300 


900 




200 


(3/) 




(3/) 


200 




300 


80S 


50 


1,100 


?oo 


59 


200 


200 


an 


400 


700 


(It) 


400 


400 


36 


(jn 


(in 


64 


300 




«/} 


<!/> 


600 


(2/) 


on 


(3/| 


C2/) 


(In 


U/) 
(I/) 


(?/) 


(in 
an 


(I/) 


(3/) 




an 


200 




100 


100 


70 * 


3,200 






200 


300 


(2/) 


300 


300 


(2/) 


1,500 . 


1,200 


lo 


500 1 


200 




600 


200 


h\ 

(?/) 


200 


500 



X/ Shortages * Position opening* for srtileh teaehar* sought hat v»r* unable to be 

hirsd Because qualif lad candidates were unavailable, 
1/ Percentage base fftm sample greater than it»ro, but less than 4,000* 
f/ Number estimated from aample greater than sera, but lass than SO. 



Data not available. 
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A. Education Division 
Program* that Fund 
Training fsr Tttctert 



1. Saapie Daalgit and 

Error f« 
th# Surety of toetnt 
Collage Graduate* * 
and IMA Survey of 
Teach* r and Ad»lfilatrawr 
Shortage a 



APPENDIX A 



Education Division Programs that Fund _Tralning for L_Teachers 

Additional detailed information on the Office of Education (OE) teacher 
training programs reviewed is provided in this appendix, Data in this section 
were used^as the basis for the discussion in the previous section relating 
supply-demand data to the teacher training programs* 

In addition to mandating a study of the demand for and availability of 
qualified teachers and administrators, the Education" Amendments of 1976 
directed NCES *to "...assess the extent to which programs administered in the - 
Education Division are helping to meet the needs identified as a result of 
such continuing survey* 11 

This assessment was carried out for the purpose of obtaining data on 
individuals receiving teacher training on a preservlce and/or inservice basis. 
All OE programs were reviewed and five were identified for sttidy* These five 
programs included those for which funding levels ware high enough to Impact 
on the supply of new teachers and those funding training in special areas of 
education where personnel might « currently, or in the near future, be in short 
supply. 1 They are, as follows; 

1* Bilingual Education ^ 

2, Teacher Corps i 

3. Training Personnel for the Education for the Handicapped 

4. Gifted and Talented 

5, Vocational Education 

i 

For these programs, data were sought on numbers of individuals trained, 
type of training (inservice or preservlce), type' of degree granted, certi- 
ficates of completion or teaching certificates awarded, and specialty areas 
in which training was provided, 

Bilingual Education 

Funds for training teachers for bilingual instruction are available from 
three programs within the Office of Bilingual Education* A fourth program, 
Fellowships Cox Preparation of Teacher Trainers, is only directly Involved 
with influencing the number of new teachers and thus will not be considered* 

^ Basic Programs is that part of the total Bilingual Education effort 
that: provides funds for bilingual education of individuals with limited 
English-speaking ability* It receives 70 percent of the bilingual monies 

V 
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appropriated:* A minimum of 15 percent of these funds must be spent on 
erainlnt Personnel preparing to participate or already participating in a 
project 1 variety of training efforts are conducted, including workshops, 
seminars^ college credit courses, and degree programs, 

Train ing Resource Ce nters, n part of the Support Services Program, pro- 
vide training to teacherlr administrators, paraprofesaionals, teacher aides, 
parents, andothar. who are or will be associated with a program o bilingual 
education. The 16 centers in this program provide inservice training and 
technical assistance to bilingual projects, both on-site and at the center 
themselves* 

Traini ng Programs provide both preservice and inservice training for 
teachers and admi nistr ators. The preset-vice programs are primarily degree 
oriented and range from associate arts programs to Ph.D/Ed.D. P^gram«. In- 
service programs include short-term training institutes designed to improve 
the skills of participants in bilingual education programs. . , , 

Data wire not available on numbers of individuals trained at the Train- 
ing RPSOurce Centers. Degrees awarded and separate breakouts for inservice 
and preservice /trainees were not available for the other bilingual programs. 
The data Uablfe A-l) indicate that large numbers of individuals are receiving 
training hrough these programs. "Basic Programs" appears to affect more 

Sn 3?!o00 individuals per academic year; "Training Programs, " approximate ly 
3 500 individuals per academic year. Kith* the increased funding projected 
for ail three programs, the numbers of Individuals trained may Increase sig- 
nificantly! However, even though funding levels are high for these, programs 
aid large numbers of individuals are receiving training, data are not avail- 
able at this time on the number of newly qualified teachers prepared under . 
the Bilingual Education program, 

Tc.trlic! Corps 

.The Teacher Corps was originally established to increase opportunities foj 
a quality education for low income populations by recruiting and training teacher 
' interns Co serve in schools that have concentrations of low income children. 
Each project funded had teams of interns (often as many as 40 or more) and expe 
rieneed teachers who served as team leaders. Generally, these interns were at 
the graduate level. Most were not certificated, since they were drawn from non- 
education academic areas-pritnarily liberal arts. Of the small proportion who 
were certificated, 'practically none had prior teaching experience. 

Participants on the projects funded during the program's first year of 
existence (1966) included 1,279 interns and 213 master teachers as team leaders. 
By 1975, the objectives of Teacher Corps had sliifted from the production of new 
teachers to an emphasis on retraining an'd inservice training. Irainxng figures 
tor academic years 1975-76 through 1977-78. as shown in Fable 2, reflect the 
new orientation. The number of preservice trainees (interns) dropped from 1,480 
in the L975-76 academic year to 560 for the 1977-78 acad emlc ye ar Jhe numbers 
of inservice trainees showed a minor fluctuation from the 1975-/6 to the 1976 77 
academic years and a major change for the 1977-78 academic year when the pro- 
jected number of inservice tralueer. jumped nearly lour fold to 19,341). , 
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Table A-i, Bilingual education triUning^ programs 

a. Numbers of individuals receiving training, 
by training program; Academic years 
i975-76 to 1978-79 



Training program 



Basic programs 

Support services 

(Training resource een tern) 

Training programs 



1975-76 

bJ NA 

4/ NA, 
4/ NA 



Acad em i c year 



1976-77 



1/ 3,500 



1977-78 



1978-79* 



1/ 35,000 2/ 36*000 3/ 38,000 
hi NA . 4/ NA 4/ NA 



2/ 3,500 3/ 3,600 



If Funded with FY '76 funds, 

2/ Funded with FY f 77 funds, 

3/ Funded with FY '78 funds, 

4/ Not available. 



b. Funding I eve 1. , by training program: 
Fiscal years 1976-79 / 

(In thousands ot dollars) 




Training program 
Basic programs 



Support services 

(Training resource centers) 

Training programs; 



1976 



$10,232 
3,381 

9,275 



Fiscal ^year 



1977 



9,275 



1978 



$11,425 $12,975 
5,000 8,000 



1979 



ll NA 
1/ NA 



11,000 $13,000 



1/ Not available 



) 



SOURCE: 



Office of Bilingual Education, U*S* Off ice of Education, 
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The recent ahift in program emphasis is the result of major legislative amend- 
ments enacted by the Congress in 1974 and 1976. These amendments resulted in 
regulations published in February 1978 and the redirected program was elec- 
tive in Zt year. The shift in program emphasis for. Teacher Corps recognises 
tie potential of the use of training for all educational staff in "hoola 
serving low income populations for effecting school reform and, concomitantly, 
f of reform of teacher education systems. The increase in in-service training 
in 1978 results from an increase in schools included at each project from one 
to an average, of four or five, 

' Thus', Teacher C rps' preserviee programs initially contributed to the 
supply of new teacher in schools chat were ^n the greatest need for ^8^1- 
ity new teachers-those serving low-income and minority populations. Mth the 
new program, the number of new teacher-interns is typically in the 20(F3TD0 
range each year. 

Education for the H andicapped 

Most of the training efforts in the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped are administered by the Division of Personnel Preparation under one 
program which includes: Preparation of Special Educators, Preparation of 
General Educators, and Instruction^ Models. Preparation of Special Educators 
primarily involves individuals who are certified or will be certified in spe- 
cial -education. One program under "Preparation of Special Edhcators is 
"Soeeial Programs for Children with Specific Learning Disabilities. Part or 
that program involves provision of funds for personnel who are teaching' or are 
^Paring to be teachers of children with specific learning disabilities or are 
preparing to be supervisors and teachers of such personnel. This program was 
of special interest, since the LEA survey showed approximately 1,500 
unfilled teaching jobs in this specialty area. The preparation Of General - 
Mucators and Instructional Models .programs primarily involve individuals who 
are ce if led or will be certified in non-Special Education areas but who will 
receive some training in Special Education. Table 3 of 
Preparation of Special Educators.^/ Data were not available on the level of ^ 
degree awarded. 

Although there is legislative authority to fund training of special 
educators at both the undergraduate and graduate levels, very few students 

77 Mot' inclu ded are teachers trained for demonstration projects for the 
1 Handicapped Early Childhood and the Severely Handicapped Children and 
Youth" programs. These are not administered in the Division of Personnel 
Preparation, BEH. The number of teachers trained for the latter program 
is liven as 250 in the report of the. Office of Education s National 
Teacher Development initiative Task Force t Anal ysis of the U.S. Office 
If Educat ion Discretionary Pro- ams Having A Professional Development 
iHfn^mion Personnel Component. This source did not give the numoer 
of teachers trained for the Handicapped Early Childhood Education 
demonstration projects. 

* 
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Table A-2. Teacher Corps training program 



a. Numbers of individuals receiving 
training: Academic years 1975-76 
to 1978-79 

f 



T ype of ■ Training 



Total 
Inservlce 
Preservice 



1975-76 



6,434 
5,254 
1,180 



Academic year 



1976-77 



1977-78 



5,340 
4,842* 
500 



19,900 
19^,340 
560 



1978-79 



1/ NA 
1/ ,NA 
1/ NA 



1/ Mot available. 



b. Funding level for. fiscal years 1977-79 
(In thousands oi dollars) 



' Fiscfil year __ 

Funding level — - ~1977 1978 19/9' 



Total $37,500 $37,500 $37, j00 



SOURCE; Teacher Corps, U.S. Office of Education, v 
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Tibia A-3, Special education training pregram* , , 

a, Numbiri- of individuals reeoivlnj training, by 
training ipeoialtys Academic years 1975*76 
to 1976-79 ' 




training jpeglaM 



Total Inaervice ^«wtgi "Total ifisirviee Pritervlci Total, Jniirylca_.Prtjgtyice 



Total 



Severely Handicapped 

General Special 
Education 



1/ 17,515 H.WO 6,325 2/ 17,120 11,765 3/ 15,817 15,210 4,* 

4,260 2,860 , 1,400 4,501 3*366 , iiUS 5,313 , 4,147 1,166 
5,450 3,230 2,220 3.256 1.36T M« M6 MM l ' 85:} 



7,80? 5,100 



2,705 7,361 5,033 2,328 6,111 5,230 1,566 



1/ Funded frm FY '76 funds, 
2/ Funded Urn FY '77 funds, 
3/ Funded from FY '78 funds, 



b, Funding level, by training specialty! 
Fiscal year! 1976-78 



(In thousands of dollars) 
Fiscal year 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Total inaifvita" Praservice Total Inaervice Praaervlcc" Total lwrvlce 



6 n » 

ERIC 



Total 

Early Childhood 

Severely Handicapped 

General Special 
Education 

SOURCE! Division of 



$27,645 16,720 s $20,925 124,200 $7,010 $1 
t 6,220 1,720 4,500 5,655* 2,020 3,635 



9,440 1,940 7,500 
11,985 3,060 8,925 



8,075 2,020 " 6,055 



10,470 3,020 , 7,450 



|23,871 $9,126 $14,745 

6,220 2,488 3,732 

i 

9,431 3,500 5,931 

8,220 3,138 5,082 



Personnel Preparation, Bureau of Education for the Handieippid, U.S. Office of Education, 
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are funded at the undergraduate level . Mont undergraduates funded are in 
extremely specialised programa such as orientation and mobility training 
for the blind i or in geographic areas whuru the need for special education 
teachers is particularly acute, ,0C those funded for "preservice" training, 
moat are already certificated and have prior teaching experience. The Bureau 
< considers even those in graduate programs to he in a preservlce status as 
long as they are receiving a stipend for at least a year, are in degree pro- 
grams, and are enrolled at least throe-fourths time* Thus, a graduate student 
on leave" of absence from a teaching job would be considered as a preservice 
trainee if he or she met the criteria stated above 

In £ umma r >% t r a I n I n g p r o g r a m s f u n d n d h y 1 ) s o Iki r e a u o f E ducat i on for t h c 
Handicapped are producing only small numbers of newly qualified teachers. 
It is unlikely, therefore, that these programs contribute significantly to the 
existing oversupply of teachers* In fact, where a shesrtago may exist, such as 
that o*f teachers of children with learning disabilities, the Bureau may need to 
emphasize funding training of newly qualified teachers for that specialty area* 



Program for the Gifted and Talented 

OE'a Program for the Gifted and Talented has provisions for training 
under two parts of its legislation; Part (d) , which authorizes grants to 
State education agencies for training of persons engaged or preparing to be 
engaged as teachers or other educational personnel, or as supervisors, in the 
education of the gifted and talented; and Part (e) f -which authorises 'grants 
to Institutions of higher education and other nonprofit agencies to provide 
training to leadership personnel for the education of the gifted and talented, 

Host training conducted in the State training projects is in the form of 
inservlce training through workshops, summer institutes , and part-time univer- 
sity courses- Inserviee training is also carried on by the leadership train- 
ing projects funded at Ventura, California (National Leadership Training 
Institute), and George Washington University, Washington, D.C. , (Policy 
Fellows Program). (See table A-4.) 

The only degree-oriented program supported by the gifted and talented 
program is funded through Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N, Y , , for a graduate Leadership Education Project, This program is carried 
out through a consortium of seven universities * Twenty-three graduate stu- 
dents are currently being supported, These students are working toward 
master's or doctoral degrees in gifted and talented education, /Nearly all of 
these individuals have teaching experience. Upon completion of their train- 
ing, they may teach, supervise teachers, or become administrators; some may 
become teacher trainers, 

"1 

Since most of the training programs presently funded by the Offlde of 
Gifted and Talented are of the inservice variety, they would have limited , 
impact on the supply of newly qualified teachers for the gifted and talented. 
In factK given the possible shortage of some 400 teachers of the gifted and 



Table A-4. Gifted and talented training programs 

i 

a* Numbara of individuals receiving training, 
by training program Academic year© 
1976-77 and 1977-78 



Training program 



Columbia Teacher Collage 
Consortium 

George Washington University 
Policy Fallows Program 



Academic year 



1976-77 1977-78 



State training projects 1/ NA 17.000 (eat.) 

National Leadership Training 

Institute i. 000 < e8t *> 5 * 000 (Mt>) 



2/ 8 ' 3/ 23 

21 24 3/ 3 



1/ Hot available. 

Zj Funded with FY f 76 funds * 

3/ Funded with FY *77 funds. 



b. Funding level, by training program: 
Fiseal years 1976 and 1977 



(In thousands of dollars) 

" Fiscal year 



1977 



Training program 

State training projects 


11,500 


$1,500 


National Leadership Training 
Institute 


165 


190 


Columbia Teachers College 
-Consortium 


190 


" 165 


George Washington University 
Policy Fellows Program 


89 


76 

* 



SOUlCli Gifted and talented education staff, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education. 
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talented, as Indicated in the LEA survey mentioned previously, there may be A 
n««d to fund mora individuals who will become qualified to teach in this spec- 
ialty area. 

Vo eat 1 o n a 1 Ed u c a t lo n 

In fiscal years 1976 and 1977, the two principal programs administered 
by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education that included training 
efforts were Leadership Development Awards and State Systems programs, 

Leadership Development Awards were made to qualified vocational education 
personnel for advanced study in an approved vocational education leadership 
development program of an institution of higher education. Awards were made 
to 242 individuals in the 1976-77 academic year and to 239 individuals in the 
1977-78 academic year. 

Under the State Systems program* funds were made available to State 
boards for vocational education to pay the costs of cooperative arrangements 
for training or retraining vocational education personnel. These efforts 
primarily focused on preservioe or inservlce training designed to meet spe- 
cific personnel development needs at State, regional, and national levels. 
This program affected large numbers of individuals; approximately 70 t 000 
received training under this program in the 1976-77 academic year f and about 
68,000 received training in the 1977-78 academic year (table A-5) * 

Training under both the Leadership Development Awards and State Systems 
programs will terminate on or before September 30 * 1978* 

A revised leadership development program and a new fellowship program 
have been funded, beginning fiscal year 1978, The revised program, titled 
Graduate Leadership Development Awards > is quite similar to the Leadership 
Development Awards program described above. Host of the estimated 155 Indi- 
viduals who will receive awards under this program for the 1978-79 academic 
year will have had teaching experience in vocational education!, Some may re- 
turn to teaching upon completion of their graduate programs; others may become 
supervisors, administrators, or teacher trainers. The new Vocational Educa* 
tien Certification Fellowship Program is concerned with recertifying unem- 
ployed teachers and with certifying employees of business, industry, or 
agriculture in vocational instructional areas in which there are shortages. 
This program's current projection is for 188 awards for the 1978-79 academic 
year* Thus, most of the individuals funded by these two programs are experi- 
enced teachers and do not add to the existing supply of teachers* Those who 
receive retraining that will allow them to enter other fields within vocation- 
al education where there may be shortages of teachers will not add to the 
existing supply* 

Although Federal discretionary funds will no longer be allocated for the 
State Systems program, both the State grant funds for vocational education 
and the discretionary funds available under federally funded Programs of Nation* 
al Significance can be used to pay the training costs of all of the elements 
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formerly .upport.d under the Sut. Syntax program. Information on the u.e 
ItTtltl ItZt fund, for vocational education personnel development will not 
bl ."tyie until the required 1978 State accountability report, are review 



2 



) 



f 



Tabla A«5* Vocational inlwcatlon training programa 

a, Numbers of individual* receiving training* 
by training program: Academic years v 
1976*77 to 1978-79 



Training pro gram 

Leaderahip Development 
Awards 

State Systems 

Graduate Leadership 
Development Awards 

Vocational Education 

Cartif ieatlon Fellowship 



1976-77 



1/ 242 

y 7o,ooo 



Academi c yaar 



1977-78 



ll 239 
2/ 68 # 000 



1978-79 



V 155 
3/ 188 



1/ Funded with FY f 76 funds, 
2/ Funded with FY , 1 77 funds, 
37 Funded with FY f 78 funds. 



b, Funding 1? <. J , by training program! 
Fiscal year 4 - 1976-79 

rf ( In thou sands of^ dollars) 



Training program 



1976 



1977 



Fiscal year 



1978 



Laadarahip Development 
Awards 

State Systems 

_#* 

Graduate Leadership 
Development Awards 

Vocational Education 

Certification Fellowship 



$2,400 $2,400 
7,600 7,600 



1979 



$1,758 $1,758 
1,850 1,850 



SOURCE: Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, U.S. Office of Education. 
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APPENDIX B 



SAMPLE DESIGN AND SAMPLING ERROR FOR THE SURVEY OF RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATES 
AND LEA SURVEY OF TEACHER AND ADMINISTRATOR SHORTACIS 



H^cfii\t_ CpJ j^ge firaduafce . S*>rysy 

§£HEiS.j4^?JBI\ B * two-stage tssmple was davelopitd to obtain the data used 
in thin report • for the first stage, n a ample of 209 schools was selected 
from all colleges unci universities offering a bachelor**' or ma*tar*a degree. 
The universe of 'schools was stratified by percent of gt|duatei in the school 
with degrees in education, publicly or privately operated* whether of not ths 
school was on a list of schools emphasising special education* and the 10 
geographic regions of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, A 
measure of alio was assigned to each school depending upon Its total number 
of graduates as well as the proportion of graduates in education. A system* 
atic fsatsypi^ of school** wm then n^lmt^A with probability proportionate to 

Bite. ' 

In the second stage, a Hating t$f graduates with bachelor'** and master's 
degrees was obtained from the selected schools, Tha graduates were strati- 
fled by lea/el of degree, and by special education graduates, other education 
graduates, and other graduates * The sampling rates within tha schools vara 
established in such a way as to produce tha same overall probabilities of 
selection for all bachelor's degree graduates in each of tha three strata and 
Uniform probabilities within each class lor the master's degree graduates* v 
The sample of students was selected through the use of systematic sampling; 
that is 9 by selecting every n-th case with a random start, 
f 

Two hundred of the 209 schools in the sample responded (a 96 percent 

response rate) and 4,350 graduateH of the 5,506 in the sample (79 percent) 
responded, 

A ratio-estimation procedure was used to inflate the sample results to 
estimates applicable to the total number of graduates In 1974-75 as reported 
In the Higher Education General Information Survey (conducted by NC1S) . This 
procedure Includes the assumption that the nontespondents had the same char* 
aeterlstics as the respondents. 

Reliability o f the, estimates « Since the estimates in this report are * 
baaed on a sample, they may differ somewhat from the figures that would have 
been obtained if a complete census had been taken using the name question- 
naires, There are two types of errors possible in an estimate based on a 
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survey-sampling and iUHisaspling. fur climate* »« U«*» r*»*o»i, »»•- 
die At Ion* of th« magnitude of sampHrm error are provided on pp. f,H 
of this apptndl*. The MMP< ef nonn«apl ing error— **y*t«»»t ic error or 
bin* (A the d«t4**i* unknown. Consequently, part ten Ur r«N Should oe 
exercised in the int»rpr«tittion of figures based on b roUl lv*ly «»<*H 
number of c*«M or on mmU differences between est imate*. 

Sampling varinK t itv. The sampling efroi U .1 measure a! m^M«H vari- 
flbilnV; suehThat . .nn., are about 2 in J th.it rtn e*M«ate I ft* th* Mmpl* 
would differ 1nm the result of ,1 survey of Ml *radu4l**« umlnft the «nm 
procedures, by lee* than the snmpltng error. The coefficient of variation in 
tbe sampling error divided by J he c«tl«Ate. Coefficients of variation end 
standard errors tor reference hblvs I a»vi « ; *'»f |H»< repo 
tables B-l And H*2 of this* appendix. 



■\ * r i" 5' c ;i c "1 1 



i.tIA Survey of Teacher. and Ad»li»i!ktr«!tt»r ^Shortajje* 

" 1 * f or TiiF jV;T-?H ,?^iu»^_jr;ear 

Sample design. For this study, conducted through the Fa«t Response 
SurveFsysTemTa' national nample of 600 local education agencies (l.tk a) ««« 
draw with probability proportion.:,! to «l#e from the universe of approximator 
15,000 public school dlstricin in the ntt.-d States* the universe of LfcA s 
was stratified by enrollment si*e and the Orshansky Poverty lode* prior to 
$ asp \p «t t- 1 oe 1 1 on , 

The sample wan reduced t«« 564 s«hool diatriet* after correcting for 
school district mergers, e toning, and refusals to participate in this survey. 
On receipt of 90 percent of the quest icmnnir^ (30?), the data collection was 
hal ted. 

A weight adjustment was made to account for survey nonresponse, The 
weight adjustment was calculated for each cell of a two-way tabulation of 
response*. This tabulation made use of the enrollment size and the Prftharmky 
Poverty Index classification of each school dlntrict. The resulting weighted 
survey response* represent the 15, V.4 school districts In the United States. 

Sampling variability. Coefficients of variation for estimates of number 
of teacher shortages auY'for selected fields for number of school districts 
for which demand for teachers is Uk. lv to emerge or gr«»w in the next 5 years 
are presented in appendix tables B-1 ind respectively. 
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fable B*l.» Bachelor's and master's degree recipients in 1974-75 who were eligible to teadh 

for the first times who applied to teach, and who had teaching jobs in spring I976 f 
with coefficients of variation and standard errors 



■ ■ 














7~ 

Teaching 
status 


Number 


Coefficient 
of variation 


Standard 
error 


Percent' 


Standard 
error 


Detailed 
percent 


Standard 
error 


Eligible to teach* - . 


261,000 


*025 


6400 


100 




"A 
'J 


V 


Did not apply for teaching job* 


60,000 


>067 


4000 


23 


2 


* 


Applied for teaching job. * * , 


201,000 


.029 


5900, 


,77 


3 


100 


\ 


Teachings full time* , , . . * 
Teaching part time/ * * * , , 
Not teaching* **=*,.,,. 


109,000 
20,000 
. 72,000 


,040 
' .068 
,060 


4400 

2300^ 

4300 


42 ! 

8 
28 


2 
1 
2 


54 
10 
36 


3 

1 , 
2 






Bachelor's 








Eligible to teach, 


227,000 


,023 


5400 


100 








Did not apply for teaching job* 


49,000 


,071 

* 


3500 


22 - 


2 






Applied for teaching job* , . * 


178,000 


,029 


5100 


78 


3 


100 




Teaching full time, . . . *., 
Teaching part time* * , , . . 
Not teaching* ,,,,,,** 


93,000 
19,000 
65,000 


.040 
,116 
,062 ' 


3700 
2200 
4000 


41 
8 

29 


2 
1 
2 


53 
-11 
.37 


3 
1 

3 


Master 1 s 






Eligible to teach * * * 


34,000 


*100 


3400 


100 








Did not apply for teaching job. 


11 j 000 


*1S2 


2000 


32 


7 






Applied for teaching job* * , , 


21,000 


,126 


2900 


68 


11 


100 




Teaching full t^me, • . • * - 

Teaching part time,. 

Not teaching, ****,,.* 


16,000 
1,000 
7,000 


*150 
,500 
,243 


2400 
500 
1700 


46 
3 
19 


8 
2 
5 


67 
4 
28 


13 
2 
8 



SOURCE: Recent College Graduate Survey , National Center, for Education Statistics* Survey 
* conducted spring 1976 of 1974-75 graduates, 
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fable 1-2,-Huabir of bachelors recipients eligible to teach who applied for a teaching Job,, awl number , 
teaching f«U tin in spfing 1976, by Itvfl and field, with coefficients of variation and standard errors 





' bachelor 
recipients 


\ 

\ 


H 

i 












i j 

level and field 

i 


pitpsiiu 

to teach Coefficient 
who applied of variation!, 
lor teaching 
lots 


/ ifrori/ 


, teaching 
full till 


of variationl/ 


irrerl/ 


Percent Standard 
teaching errorl/ 
full tiie 


Total 


177.700 


,029 






046 


4300 

T*yy 


'53 31 


Level 2/ 
jleientary | 


\ 
\ 

69.700 


i 

,041 I 


\ , 

2900 


40,800 


t 

,060 


2500 


59 . 


* 




59,800 


,102 I 


6100 


28,000 


' .151 


4200 


47 




lleuntary/ 
leCQQdary ' 


37,600 


/ 

,104, / 


j?UU 




142 


2900 


55 


10 


Other 


9,900 • 


,'202 / 


iUUU 


Ji /uu 


! Ill 


1300 


37 .15 ., 

T V 


Field 3/ 
General sliientary 


41,900 


i 

/ 

i 

.054. * 








2100 


V 

58 5 


Art, 


5,900 


.319/ 




i Qnn 


gift 


1200 


32 23- 


English 


6,500 


«30| 




1 fififi 

JjUUU 




1400 


. 46 


>25 


'^Hsthiiitlcs 


4,900 


.369 


. linn 


9 inn 




1300 


50 32 


Music 


7,200 


.300. 








1500 


59 * 28 


Physical education 


7*000 


J00 


*ilfifi 
Lim 






1600 


62 30 • 


' Social science 


10,000 . . 


1260 


iOUU 




4ft^ 


HOD 


36 17 


Vocational education 


9,000 


/.268 


2400 


5,700 


,319 1 


1960 


64 27 


ftoieial education 


16,400 


1 ,020 


.300 


11,500 


; ,047 


500 


75 6 


Mental retardation 6,000 


1,084 


500 


4,800 


;ioi 


500 . 


80 10' 


Saeieh and heaflnJ 5, 700 1 


' ,090 


WO 


3,500 




500 


61 8 


Other ioeeial iducati 


on 4,700 


,104 


500 


3,200 _ 


.132 


400 


68 


11 


3 — ~ ' 




* 



1/ Education majors, nest of who! are the potential elanntary school teachers, sere overiaipled, Within the field of 
" education, special education majors wire ovirsaipled, ' fh«8, StandtroV errors- are relatively nail for sleientary 

school teachers and even smaller for special education teachers. * I ■ 
2/ level figures do not sum to total because of small Item Maresftaee. 

3/ Data on persons reporting eligibility in more than one field net included, Thus field detail does not sum to total." 

Rfcant College Graduate Purvey , National Gentir for Education Statistics, Survey conducted spring 1976 of 
1974-75 graduatis, 
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Table B-3. — Number of teacher shortages **£ or school districts and coefficients 

of variation,- by field.* Fall 1974 

V 

_ - - % - _ . * ' - 

% 

Number of local Coefficient 

Lev*] and field — teacher shortages of variation 

. (Positions) ■ 

All districts* 9,200 .17 

Level 

Elementary • 3 , 700 . 18 

Secondary 4,500 .16 

Elementary _ and secondary . , • . . . . 1,000 , .62 

Field 

Ar t * ., ■•««....«...««*...«*....* ^ 

Bilingual education...... 1 1,200 .49 

Business >. •*..*•••....... " (*) — 

English language arts . . 200 

Foreign languages (*) * ™' 

Gifted and talented. .......... 400 . 71 

Health, phy&. ed. ............ . p 200 * .72 . 

/Home economics (non-ocetip . ) . . . (*) ~ 

/Industrial arts..... 300 >43 

/ Mathematics.... 1,100 f #30 

• Music. ..«*•••■••*»#**•■•****** 200 * 74 

Nat* & phys. sciences......... 400 » .23 t 

Reading. , 300 * .44 

Social studies* • \ (*) — * 

Vocational education . I 300 . .35 

Math/science. .... .\ j 100 .39" 

Engliih/soc, studies., J <*) , ~ 

Specif education/ 3,200 .19 

Seveirely handicapped. ,. . . 200 * • ' .56 

Moderately arid mildly 1 
handicapped; ■ , 

Emotionally disturbed. .. . 300 *22 

Learning disabled 1,500 .31 

Mentally retarded, . ...... 500 .37 

Speech Impaired. ......... * 600 .33 

Other....... 300 #31 

— ^ : — : A" 

♦Estimated number greater than zero but less than 50. 

i * « 

V» - ', 

* " 

» . . . V 



Table 1-4.— School district* reportlnp field* (at any iev..l) tor which demand 
for teaeheta la likely t » emerge tt srow in tV.eir .district in the 
next 5 years, with coefficients- o'. vara. ntiun: Pali 1977 



Field 



..a.......... 

........ 



Industrial arts. . . 
Mathematics « 

Natural & physical sciences 
Agriculture. 
Gifted a&d talented... 
Learning disabled-? 
Any special education... 
Any vocational education 



• . . . . • i 



.....it 



■ • • ' . • • • t 
■ ■■■■■••■■••i 
....#.......< 



■ * * • . 



. . . . i 



. . . « « 



..... 



Number of 
districts 



Coefficient 
of variation 



800 s 




,33 


900 • 




.41 


700 




.45 


600 




.40 


4 1,000 




.33 


1,200 




.26 


2,753 




.14 


1,493 




.18 
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